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NATIONAL MARKETING QUOTA FOR FLUE-CURED 
TOBACCO 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1956 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CommMopiry SuscoMMITTEE ON Topacco, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a. m., in room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon. Watkins M. Abbitt (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Fiarold D. Cooley (chairman), Abbitt 


(presiding), Gathings, Polk, Johnson, Bass, Jennings, Matthews, 
and Harrison. 

Also present: John Heimburger, counsel. 

Mr. Assirr (presiding). Let the meeting come to order. 

As you know this is a meeting of the tobacco subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Agriculture. We called the meeting for the pur- 

of primarily hearing from members from tobacco districts in the 
ouse of Representatives to get their views regarding H. R. 8335. 
(H. R. 8335 is as follows :) 


[H. R. 8335, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL Directing a redetermination of the national marketing quota for flue-cured 
tobacco for the 1956-1957 marketing year, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That notwithstanding any other provision 
of law— 

(1) The Secretary of Agriculture shall, within ten days after enactment 
of this Act, redetermine the national marketing quota for flue-cured tobacco 
for the 1956-1957 marketing year on the basis of the latest available sta- 
tistics of the Federal Government, apportion such quota among States, con- 
vert the State quotas to State acreage allotment, and allot the same among 
farms pursuant to and in accordance with applicable provisions of law: 
Provided, That flue-cured tobacco marketing quotas and acreage allotments 
heretofore established for the 1956-1957 marketing year shall not be effective, 
but the preliminary flue-cured tobacco acreage allotment for any farm deter- 
mined under section 725.716 of the burley and flue-cured tobacco marketing 
quota regulations, 1956-1957 marketing year, issued by the Secretary of 
Agriculture (20 Federal Register 4571) shall not be reduced by more than 
20 per centum (except for reductions under section 725.71 of said regu- 
lations) ; 

(2) within twenty days after the issuance of the proclamation of the 
national marketing quota for flue-cured tobacco for the 1956-1957 marketing 
year as redetermined pursuant to paragraph (1) of this Act, the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall conduct a referendum of farmers who were engaged in 
the production of the 1955 crop of flue-cured tobacco to determine whether 
such farmers are in favor of or opposed to such redetermined quota. If 
more than one-third of the farmers voting in the referendum oppose such 
redetermined quota, the Secretary of Agriculture shall, within thirty days 
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after the date of the referendum, proclaim the result of the referendum 
and (1) no quota for flue-cured tobacco for the 1956-1957 marketing year 
shall be effective thereafter, and (2) no price support shall be made avail- 
able on the 1956 crop of flue-cured tobacco. 

Mr. Ansirr. I would like to recognize Mr. Cooley, the chairman of 
the Agriculture Committee of the House, and ask him for a state- 
ment at this time. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to have an opportunity 
to _ a statement about H. R. 8335, which I introduced on Janu- 
ary 12. 

I would like to say that on October 31, 1955, I sent a telegram to 
Secretary Benson, advising him that the House of Representatives 
had authorized our committee to meet and to transact business — 
the recess of Congress, and as chairman of the committee I woul 
be delighted to call the committee together at any time that would 
suit his convenience; if he had any recommendations to make to us, 
that we would receive the recommendations, consider and act upon 
= and be prepared to act promptly when Congress convened in 

anuary. 

The ” A did not at that time indicate that he intended to make 
any recommendations regarding the tobacco program. 

On December 22, after I had a conference with this 15-man area 
committee, and has discussed the situation with some of the members 
of that committee at great length, I advised the ones who conferred 
with me about the situation that I would introduce a bill early in the 
second session of the 84th Congress which convened in January 1956. 

At that time I had a bill drafted and sent it to the Secretary, told 
him that I would probably introduce it early in the session, and sug- 
gested to him that he be prepared to report promptly in the event 
the bill was introduced. 

The President’s agricultural message was delivered to the Congress 
on January 9. Three days later I introduced H. R. 8335. There 
was not anything in the President’s message that would indicate that 
the tobacco program was in trouble or that the law should be amended. 

I introduced a bill, anyway, sent it to the Department the next day, 
as soon as the bill was printed, and requested a report. I received 
that report yesterday, January 31,1956. The report on the bill which 
I introduced was favorable. The report is dated January 31. 

The letter, Mr. Chairman, from the Secretary of Agriculture should 
go into the record at this point, and I ask unanimous consent to include 
in the record, the letter, dated January 31, 1956, signed by Mr. True 
D. Morse, Acting Secretary and addressed to me. 

Mr. Azerrr. Without objection that will be done. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


JANUARY, 31, 1956. 
Hon. Harorp D. Coorry, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture. 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR ConGRESSMAN CooLry: This is in reply to your request for the Depart- 
ment’s views on H. R. 8335, a bill “Directing a redetermination of the national 
marketing quota for flue-cured tobacco for the 1956-57 marketing year.” 

The Department recommends that the bill be passed. It is imperative that 
prompt consideration be given this bill in order to make it effective prior to 
planting time. 

The bill directs the Secretary to redetermine the national marketing quota 
for flue-cured tobacco for the 1956-57 marketing year on the basis of the latest 
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available statistics of the Federal Government, to apportion the quota among 
the States, convert the State quotas into State acreage allotments, and allot 
the acreage among farms in accordance with present provisions of law. The bill 
would make ineffective the acreage allotments already established for the 1956-57 
marketing year and, except for farms involved in violations, would limit the 
redetermined allotments to a reduction of 20 percent below the preliminary 
allotments heretofore established under existing provisions of law and regula- 
tions. The bill provides for the holding of a referendum of farmers engaged in 
the production of the 1955 crop of flue-cured tobacco to determine whether they 
favor or oppose the redetermined quota. The referendum would be held within 
20 days after the announcement of the redetermined national marketing quota 
and the bill also provides that if more than one-third of the farmers voting in 
the referendum oppose such redetermined quota, no flue-cured quota will be in 
effect for the 1956-57 marketing year, and no price support will be available 
on the 1956 crop of flue-cured tobacco. 

The present 1956 flue-cured quota, which calls for a reduction of about 12 
percent in most farm acreage allotments, was announced on July 1, 1955, prior 
to the opening of the auction markets. The announcement of this quota was 
at the request of grower representatives and in accordance with a practice fol- 
lowed since 1940. Since no crop estimate had been made at that time, average 
per acre yields were assumed to arrive at the 12-percent reduction. When over- 
production became apparent because of record high yields actually obtained on 
the 1955 crop, a committee of flue-cured tobacco grower representatives was ap- 
pointed to work with the problem. This committee requested that the Secretary 
cooperate in securing legislation to permit a redetermination of the 1956 quota 
at a level which would hold supplies more nearly in line with demand. 

In carrying out the provisions of H. R. 8335 additional administrative expenses 
of about $93,000 will be required to redetermine the quotas and allotments and 
eonduct the referendum. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. Morse, 
Acting Secretary. 


The Cuatrman. In that letter the Secretary says: 


It is imperative that prompt consideration be given to this bill in order to make 
it effective prior to the planting time. 

I would remind the committee of the fact that I certainly acted 
promptly in sending the bill to the Department and upon receipt of 
this report I called upon Mr. Abbitt, the chairman of the Tabacco Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Agriculture, to proceed im- 
mediately with hearings. 

I am sure that all of us know that this bill presents a very highly 
controversial proposition to the committee, a very important matter. 
Some of the farm leaders in my section are intensely interested in 
having this legislation passed and put into effect, because they honestly 
believe that. we need to reduce acreage further than 12 percent. 

I think all of us know that the decision to reduce acreage in 1956 
was made on July 1, 1955. At that time our markets had not opened. 
No one knew what the size of the crop would be, and assumptions of 
necessity had to be made and were made. The decision was made and 
the order went out to our farmers. They have made their plans. They 
have planted their plant beds, poisoned them and put weedkiller 
on them and put the canvas on them in many places. 

We all know that it is rather late in the season, but notwithstand- 
ing this fact the matter is before us. 

I want to thank Mr. Abbitt and members of the subcommittee for 
having arranged this meeting and for giving this matter prompt con- 
sideration, 
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I would like to say, Mr. Abbitt, one more word and that is that it 
is an important matter. I do not think we should have an ex parte 
hearing. After all, the Members of Congress who have been invited 
here today are actually the men and women who will have to make 
this decision, I think it is very well that we should hear from them 
first, but, certainly, we should hear from the 15-man area committee 
and from farmers who want to be heard and from Government of- 
ficials, representatives of the Department of Agriculture. 

They do have officials from the Department here, Mr. Chairman, 
who will be able to furnish this committee with any vital informa- 
tion that is deemed necessary. 

With that I have no further statement to make. 

Mr. Azserrr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. We deeply 
appreciate your being with us and giving us that explanation. 

By way of further explanation, I might say that our plan is to 
hold hearings as quickly as possible, but at one and the same time we 
want to give opportunity to everybody who desires, to be heard. 

We felt that this matter had been talked about and thought and 
studied about since last fall, that the Members of Congress would be 
ready today. 

As the chairman said, we got the report from the Secretary yes- 
terday. The bill was referred to our subcommittee yesterday and we 
have the hearing this morning so as to get the hearings started as 
promptly as possible. 

We would like to hear from all of the Members of Congress in- 
terested today, and, if we can, hear from the Department. 

After that is done, we will arrange to have hearings as rapidly as 
we can so that the growers, the warehousemen, 15-member committee 
can be heard on this matter, and anybody else. 

But we do want everyone to know that it is our intention to give a 
full opportunity to be heard on any phase they would like to talk 
about. 

The CuatrMan. Congressman Barden is in the room and I wonder 
if he would like to be heard first. He has important committee work 
and he would like to be heard early. I should like for the Chair to 
recognize him. 

Mr. Assirr. The Chair will be delighted to recognize the gentleman 
from North Carolina at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GRAHAM A, BARDEN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Barven. Mr. Chairman, my thoughts are no secret on this 
matter. I shall briefly express my views. This is now the first week in 
February. The plant beds are sown. The fertilizer is in the beds. 
The labor is in there. The covering is on. 

I think I have been around this place long enough to know that you 
cannot take up a bill today and pass it tomorrow. It does not make 
any difference how many hopes you may have because this subject 
affects a lot of people and they have different views. 

If we put it on the floor of the House, come out of the committee 
with it, it will be certainly close to March 1 before we get it through 
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the House. By that time the ground will be prepared. They are 
pre aning the sem now and putting fertilizer in it. 

ven if the brightest hopes should come through, it would be some- 
where around March 1. It would go to the Senate. I do not think 
the Senate would act any faster than the House. There is controversy 
involved here. 

By the time that was in effect or passed by the House, the Senate, 
and signed by the President this tobacco crop would be approximately 
half grown. Then it would take 20 days for the referendum. 

All of that time what is happening! All of the tenants now who 
are usually the small acreage people, they have their allotment, they 
are located on a farm. Many farmers who probably have 10, 15 acres 
now, if they knew they were going to have less than that, they would 
have had one less tenant. 

And so that throws the tenant and the landlord into a state of 
confusion, 

Then we move from there to the referendum. I say now, Mr. Chair- 
man, in all sincerity, I honestly believe you could kiss your tobacco 
program goodby for 1956-57. 

There is a lot of tobacco grown in my district, from 65 to 75 million 
pounds. It is a tremendously important thing to the people of my 
district and to the people of North Carolina. 

I do not know who is responsible for the 12-percent cut. That is 
immaterial, except to this extent. I hope they learned a lesson that 
they better substitute caution and thinking for speed. It is this: If 
we have a bad crop next year, why things will come pretty well in 
balance, and we have those once in a while. 

If we have a good crop year and the surplus is greater, there is no 
reason why we cannot put it in balance later, the next year. I think 
that the aeieiaiisik can stand that. The Government can stand to 
mortgage or to hold this tobacco a couple of years, I think, probably 
about as well as we can send $6 billion or $8 billion overseas. 

I think we can do that. I think the stakes are too high. I think 
the risk is too great. And it is a dangerous situation. 

I am not saying that because I have been this way or that way. I 
told Mr. Cooley when we were meeting over there—I said, “We are 
going to dig up more snakes than we can kill. Somebody is going 
to get bitten by one of them.” 

think this situation is bad. I think most of you know where 
Sampson County, North Carolina is, those of you from North Carolina. 
They grow a lot of tobacco. Just yesterday evening I received a tele- 
gram from the Farm Bureau in that county—it is very active—unani- 
mously opposing the 20-percent cut. 

And in my county, in the county in which I live, I was down there 
and I spent 3 or 4 days there and not one single person did I find that 
was willing to take the risk. It is all right for you to recommend to 
them and say, “We can get it through right quick.” But what answer 
are you going to have when the program is defeated? That is what I 
want to know. 

What answer are you going to have when it is defeated, when the 
as goes off in 1956 and 1957? Where is the answer? 

have seen that happen. And I saw it happen as the result of 
absolute foolishness on the part of the administration. I do not want 
to see it again. It is on our shoulders where the responsibility is going 
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to lie. Nobody will underwrite the safety of this program. Nobody 
will dare make any kind of a guarantee, certainly not even the Gov- 
ernment or the Department of Agriculture. They are passing the 
buck down to us. 

They have had a lot of power. They still have a lot of power. If 

they made a mistake this year, let them do like the rest of us when we 
make a mistake: Let them bide their time and try to rectify and get 
it in good shape. 
_ Isay to you, gentlemen, this is a serious thing with my people. I feel 
it very much. I have not heard one single sensible argument that 
would lead me to believe that the program would be adopted by the 
farmers. If it were put to a vote along here in midsummer with the 
crop growing, up high, and say to a small farmer that only has 3 or 4 
acres, “Go in there and plow up some more of it”—he would tell you 
to go jump in the creek. That is about what he would tell you. It 
would create that kind of dissension and if this tobacco program is to 
succeed, we had better quit stirring up dissension and get a little 
harmony in it. 

I am sorry if I disagree with some but my opinion is the same. 

Mr. Assirr. Thank you for your fine statement. We appreciate 
your making it. 

I notice we have one of the outstanding Representatives in the 
House, a fine Congresslady from Georgia, who has been interested in 
this matter, even last fall was interested in it, and has shown remark- 
able interest in the farm program ever since she has been in the 
Congress. 

We are delighted to have you present and would like to hear from 
you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. IRIS F. BLITCH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE EIGHTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mrs. Burren. Mr. Chairman, I do represent the largest area of 
flue-cured tobacco growers in Georgia. Next to my distinguished 
colleague on the Agricultural Committee, Mr. Matthews of Florida, 
I represent the southernmost district of flue-cured tobacco growers. 

The conditions that the distinguished gentleman from North Caro- 
lina has so ably enumerated concerning the seasonal operations apply 
even more strongly to my district where planting time comes earlier. 

Last fall when the Secretary made the 12 percent directive, cutting 
the tobacco acreage by 12 percent, there was a great deal of conster- 
nation among the tobacco growers in my district. 

We had a good crop last year, but in 1954 we had a very poor crop 
of tobacco. We do not know what the crop will be in 1956 or 1957. 

And I certainly do not believe that the action that is contemplated 
in this measure is in any way justified. 

Mr. Chairman, I stand unalterably opposed to this measure. I shall 
fight it with every ounce of my strength. _stettl od 

However, at this time, since I am so keenly interested in this bill and 
T am so keenly aware of the conditions of the farmers, generally speak- 
ing, in my area, where there is a wider diversification of farming co 
ably than in any other section of the United States, because of that 
before I complete my statement I am going to sit here as long as I may 
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be permitted to, to listen to the testimony of my fellow Members of 
Congress, and to the testimony of the Department, and to the testimony 
of other interested persons. 

And if I may be permitted, following that, I should like to con- 
clude my testimony on this measure. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Assrrr. We thank you so much for your statement. We will 
be iad to hear you at some later time, either today or whatever time 

ou like. 
1 Thank you so much for being here to give us your views on the 
matter. 

I see another distinguished Congressman who has a most important 
committee assignment and we would like at this time if the others 
will yield to hear from Congressman Tuck. He has a most important 
meeting a little later, I understand. 

We appreciate, Congressman Tuck, so much your being with us. 
We would like to hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE FIFTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Tuck. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I believe 
this is the first time since I have been a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that I have appeared before your committee or any other 
committee of our honorable body. 

I have the privilege of representing the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Virginia and while the great State to the south of us have to 
some extent taken away from us the growth of tobacco, it was on Vir- 
ginia soil, I believe, tobacco was first introduced to America as a 
stable crop. 

And without having the exact figures I believe that I represent a 
district that grows more flue-cured tobacco than any other district in 
the State of Virginia. 

And along with the distinguished chairman of this subcommittee, 
practically all of the flue-cured tobacco grown in Virginia is repre- 
sented by the two districts which we represent here in the House of 
Representatives. 

This is a matter of such vital importance to the people whom I repre- 
sent, particularly in the eastern end of the district—I have some 
mountainous countries in the west, where they do not grow tobacco— 
but in the eastern end of the district, tobacco is the livelihood not only 
of the farmer but the businessmen and the professional men and all. 
They are dependent upon the prosperity of the farmer in this area 
of agriculture for their support and for their well being. 

And T would be unfaithful to my people if I did not on this occa- 
sion apnear here before you in opposition to the bill, H. R. 8335, 
desnite the fact that T regret to have to appear in opposition to a bill 
introduced by the distinguished chairman of this committee, who has 
been a long-time personal and political friend of mine. 

The pronosal authorizes a 20 percent cut, an increase of 8 percent 
over and above the 12 percent cut already ordered by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 
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I might say at that point—it is not given to me to criticize any- 

A great many of the people in my district do not have much con- 
body too much, but this is just a factual statement: 
fidence in the judgment of the present Secretary of Agriculture. 

In addition, it provides that if more than one-third of the grow- 
ers who vote are opposed to the cut, the whole tobacco program will 
be abandoned. 

The bill in its present form, if passed, will place the farmers in 
a strait jacket. And we as the Members of the Scans of Representa- 
tives are supposed to fasten that strait jacket upon them and to hold 
a sledge hammer over their heads.. And I am unwilling to put myself 
in that position. 

The farmers in my district love liberty and freedom which is char- 
acteristic of farmers everywhere. They will be thus forced to approve 
the cut or lose the control plan under which we have operated so 
successfully for so many years. 

I am unwilling to jeopardize the welfare of our Virginia farmers. 
If the present controls are abandoned, it will mean ruination for our 
section of Virginia. I have no objection to a bill that will enable the 
growers to take a voluntary cut of 8 percent, provided that nothing in 
the bill will make it possible to impair or disturb in any way the 3-year 

— which was overwhelmingly adopted by a vote of the farmers 
ast July. 

I am not convinced that we need a further cut at this time; and even 
if we do, the distinguished gentleman from North Carolina and the 
distinguished gentle lady from Georgia had already said it seems to 
me that it is quite too late for action this year. 

I sent a copy of the bill to every newspaper published in the Fifth 
Congressional District of Virginia, and requested the people who had 
an interest in it to write me of their views, without expressing any 
views of my own on the subject, although I had views at that time 
very definite views, and I have heard from a great many of them and 
I appreciate hearing from these friends and these constituents. 

And I have heard from a number of farm organizations in my dis- 
trict. And all of them are opposed to the bill. And all of the indi- 
viduals with the exception of some 3 or 4—I received hundreds and 
hundreds of communications from tobacco farmers and others, who 
are interested in the success of the present program which we have 
enjoyed for so long. 

We have experienced this program. We know what it is. We do 
not want to do anything to jeopardize it, either in the Congress or to 
jeopardize it before the tobacco growers of the 4 or 5 States that are 
interested in it. 

I am glad of this opportunity of appearing here before you and I 
might say, too, there is a great deal of confusion and unrest among our 
people because of the pendency of this legislation. 

While I recognize that it is necessary to accelerate these hearings, it 
would allay the tensions and the feelings of our people if they knew 
that no action of this sort would be taken this year, because of the 
bargains which they have already made or about to make and the 
plans which they have made or about to make with reference to the 
growing of this crop. 
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I am delighted to have been here with you. I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity. I hope that you will act promptly and will act unfavorably 
on this bill. 

Mr. Asprrr. Thank you for your fine statement, for your real in- 
terest in the agricultural program of this country and for the fine work 
you have been rendering the tobacco growers particularly. 

We also have with us at this time a fine, outstanding Congressman 
from Georgia, Mr. Preston, who is always interested in the problems 
of our tobacco people and agriculture, generally. 

We are delightetd to have you, and delighted to hear from you at 
this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
pear in opposition to the passage of H. R. 8335, which would authorize 
further reductions in the acreage allotted tobacco farmers. Any 
acreage reduction beyond the 12 percent already authorized by legis- 
lation now on the statute books wold literally destroy thousands of 
small tobacco growers in the First District of Georgia. 

I am sure the same conditions prevail elsewhere in the southeastern 
area. 

The average allotment of tobacco acreage in the 18 counties of my 
district is less than 3.5 acres. The slightly more than 7,200 tobacco 
farmers in this area of eastern Georgia were allotted an average of 
slightly more than 3 acres each for the 1955 crop. 

lready, under existing legislation, this allotment has been cut 12 
percent for 1956. I think you will ee that any further reduction 
in tobacco acreage will be not only burdensome but it will be destructive 
to these more than 7,000 growers. 

Let me emphasize that this under 314-acre average does not tell the 
whole story. In a number of counties, the average 1s less than 3 acres 
per farm; 1n others, less than 21% acres per farm. 

In some areas I know that the average tobacco allotments are larger 
than those in Georgia. Perhaps 20 percent cut in those farm sections 
of larger allotments would not be so devastating. I do not pretend 
to speak for those larger tobacco growers. 

I do speak for the more than 7,000 Georgia tobacco farmers in the 
First District of Georgia, whom I represent in Congress. These 
smaller farms—and there are mightly few large allotments in my dis- 
trict—they will be completely ruined if this bill passes and further 
acreage reduction is authorized. 

We express our concern for the plight of the farmers. Both parties 
acknowledge that the economic situation of our farm population is the 
gravest problem that confronts the Nation—certainly, from a domestic 
standpoint. 

How can we propose to enact a law that would make more desperate, 
more runious the conditions of thousands of farmers. 

This bill, H. R. 8335, is in effect a bill that would bankrupt thousands 
of small farmers. It would deprive them of the cash that comes from 
their small tobacco acreage. 
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I urge you gentlemen to consider these small farmers and refrain 
from making a favorable report on this bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would just like to make this observation about 
this report, this letter from the Acting Secretary of Agriculture, dated 
January 31, 1956. 

This letter in effect states the history of this legislation. It makes 
reference to the 1955 year and it, in effect, says that the Department 
has been requested by grower representatives to look into this matter 
of reducing the 1956 crop. 

I am assuming they are referring to the 15-man committee, and 
with proper respect and due regard for the membership of this com- 
mittee, I want to tell you that the Members of Congress know more 
about what the individual farmers feel about this matter than any 
committee, irrespective of where they come from or what the member- 
ship of that committee is. 

I have traveled over the entire district that I repesent during the 
fall of this year. I have talked to literally hundreds of farmers. 
The one thing that they complained about more than anything else 
was the threat of this 20 percent reduction. It is the one question 
that they raised invariably as I moved about from farm to farm, and 
to the tobacco warehouses and at auction sales, livestock auction sales. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, you will find no disagreement among the rep- 
resentatives in Congress from the tobacco growing districts on this 
legislation. I think you will find as the hearings progress that we 
are all opposed to it. And when you find that sort of unanimity of 
opinion, it is a fair warning of what the sentiment is among the 
growers themselves. 

And I am wondering if I might include—I do not know how cum- 
bersome you are willing to make this record—but I am wondering if 
I could include in my statement a graphic chart that illustrates what 
I have been saying with reference to the size of the allotments in the 
First Congressional District of Georgia. 

I have one chart that gives it by numbers of farms, total farms 
in each county, with the numbers of certain acreages. 

For instance, the largest tobacco growing county in the First Dis- 
trict is Bulloch County. It has 1,577 tobacco farmers. Of those 
1,577 tobacco farmers, 686 of them have 2.4 acres, down to 1 acre. 

Nearly one-half of them—percentagewise that figure is 41.2 percent 
of the farmers—have under 2.4 acres of tobacco allotment. And they 
talk about cutting that 20 percent more. 

That is why Mr. Barden was talking about the farmers rejecting 
this program if it was put to a referendum. They cannot afford to 
vote for it. 

Now there are 650 of those farmers of the 1,577 that have less than 
4.9 acres of allotment. There are only 16 farmers out of 1,577 in this 
county that have between 10 and 19.9 acres—just 16 farmers in the 
entire county. 

Well, that speaks pretty well of the entire 18 counties in my district. 
We do not have big growers. They are small growers. 

We do not have the history that other sections of the country have. 
Virginia has a very old history for planting tobacco. North Carolina 
has an old history, but Georgia’s history is young. And consequently 
we do have very small acreage. 
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With your permission I would like to insert these two charts into 
the record, 

Mr. Assirr. Without objection, that will be done. 

(The charts referred to are as follows :) 


Farms reporting tobacco by acres harvested: 1954 Census of Agriculture 
NUMBER OF FARMS REPORTING, BY ACRES OF TOBACCO HARVESTED 
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Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


Mr. Preston. And to express my appreciation for allowing me to be 
heard on this legislation. 

Mr. Assrrr. We thank you for your contribution. 

We have with us the Chairman of another important committee. 
He is very anxious to get back to his committee work. 

At this time we would like to hear from Mr. Bonner, from North 
Carolina, who is vitally interested in every problem confronting the 
farmers. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. HERBERT C. BONNER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Bonner. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
represent the First Congressional District of North Carolina. 

r. Chairman, I thank you for letting me come in out of turn be- 
cause our committee is in session and I am supposed to be there. 

I appear in opposition to the pending bill or resolution. 

The farmers of eastern North Carolina are greatly interested in the 
tobacco program. The referendum that was conducted recently was 
overwhelmingly carried providing for a 12-percent cut. At the time 
of that referendum had it beén clearly shown and demonstrated that 
a larger cut was possibly necessary, I have no doubt but what the 
referendum would have carried in the same manner. 

We had an unusual growing season and there was a large crop but 
I fear that those who manage the Stabilization Corporation are dizzy 
with dollars. There is no doubt about it. They are handling vast 
sums of money. I fear the amount of money has frightened them into 
presenting this matter to you and to the Secretary of Agriculture, that 
a cut 1s necessary. 

When you compare the tobacco in storage with the other com- 
modities, tobacco is infinitesimal. There is not a dangerous supply 
of tobacco on hand. With the 12-percent cut that is now authorized and 
the increase in the consumption of tobacco, over a period of 3 years, 
the tobacco in storage, both in the stabilization and in the private stor- 
age will be brought in line with what is estimated should be had to 
carry over the normal supplies in storage. 

This proposal carries an economic question that is too drastic to 
be brought about in the light of the deferred action. The growers 
have already made their plans. The merchants have negotiated with 
the growers, and the financial institutions have negotiated with the 
growers. 

Now if this would be brought about it would all be thrown out of 
line. 

It is understood thoroughly that you cannot take too much blood 
from the body at one time. Neither can you reduce this crop too 
drastically. gradual reduction is what is reasonable. 

If the 12 percent this year is not sufficient to bring the crop in line 
next year, then we anticipate a further cut. But the farmer and 
the grower and the merchant and the banker must carry on normal 
business and they have arranged their business in accordance with 
this cut. And if the cut was more drastic it would throw the entire 
thing out of line. 

The economy cannot be disturbed to an additional 8 percent. 
Twenty percent is a normal and above normal anticipation of a 
profit on a farm in line with the expense that the farmer has to go 
to. So you just simply are proposing an 8 percent cut here that would 
be drastically out of line with the economy that has been set up for 
the year of 1956. 

I have talked to the farmer, the independent tobacco dealer, the 
warehouseman, and the manufacturer’s representatives. I find in 
none of that group a feeling that an additional cut is necessary. Only 
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in the group that is closely alined with the Stabilization Corporation 
do you find that feeling. 

at, as I have said in the beginning, is I think generated from 
the fact that they are handling vast sums of money and it has fright- 
ened them. 

In the President’s message to Congress he did not mention this pro- 
gram at all. He mentioned every other program but this was not 
mentioned. So, therefore, at that time the Secretary of Agriculture 
could not possibly have had any concern about the program. It is 
only the stirring up that has brought it about. 

In the largest bright leaf tobacco producing county in North Car- 
olina, and I guess in the country, Pitt County, N. C.—I think that 
statement is correct—the daily paper of the principal city in the 
county and the county seat of the county, has carried on a referendum. 

And this referendum shows that 93 percent of the growers were 
unfavorable to any additional cut. There were 742 farmers who voted 
on the additional 8 percent cut and 93 percent of them voted against 
it. That in itself is evidence that the proposal is most unpopular. 

We are greatly interested in the program. And I do not think 
these proposals should be made repeatedly. I think after one dec- 
laration is made it should be held firm after a referendum has been 
had on it. I fear tremendously if this additional proposal was sub- 
mitted to the growers it might be found adverse to the entire program. 

Mr. Chairman, I am confident and believe that if a program is now 
set ls carried out, over a period of 3 years, this entire commodity 
will be brought in line with the demands of the industry and the 


recognized necessity of the amount of the product that should be 


held and carried over and available in storage. 

Therefore, I hope that your great committee will not approve the 
bill, the resolution that is before you. 

I thank you very much. 

Mr. Assrrr. Thank the gentleman so much for the contribution. 
We know of your great interest in the program. 

Mr. Bonner. Would you want this newspaper item for the record ? 

Mr. Assirr. Without objection that will be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Bonner. I will ask that it be so done. 

Mr. Azserrr. It will be. 

(The newspaper item referred to is as follows :) 


{From the Daily Reflector, Greenville, N. C., January 21, 1956] 


Straw Votre SHows 12-Percent AcrREAGE Cut Is WANTED—COooLEY Expects No 
ACTION ON 20 PERCENT ACREAGE CuT BILL 


By Alvin Taylor 
Reflector City Editor 


Go.tpsgoro, N. C.—Representative Cooley, chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee, says he doesn’t believe Congress will order a 20 percent cut in flue- 
cured tobacco acreage. 

He told the Goldsboro Chamber of Commerce last night that a bill he intro- 
duced calling for such a cut hasn’t “a Chinaman’s chance” of passage. He in- 
troduced the bill, he said, only to get the reaction of Congress. 

The 20 percent reduction has been suggested by several organizations con- 
nected with the flue-cured tobacco industry. 

Agriculture Secretary Benson already has ordered a 12 percent cut in 1956 
acreage, and if a further reduction is made it must be done by Congress. 

Cooley said the idea of a soil-bank program requested by President Bisen- 
hower is nothing new. The Nashville legislator said he drew up a bill calling 
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for a soil-bank program and sent it to the Department of Agriculture last Febru- 
ary. He didn’t hear from it until July, when the proposal was turned down by 
Under Secretary True D. Morse as too expensive. 

The Tar Heel Democrat, a veteran of more than 20 years in Congress, defended 
the farm program in general and backed up his defense with figures. 

He said the farm program has stood the test of “written politics” over the 
years, and that the present administration inherited a $13 million profit from it. 
Most of this profit came from the cotton, tobacco and sugar phases of the 
program. 

Furthermore, he added, the overall program has cost the Government only 
$8 million in the last 20 years. 

Cooley said the price support program, calling for full parity, is the only life- 
line for eastern Carolina farmers. Without it, he said, “our eastern farmers 
would be in bankruptcy by November.” 

Pitt County farmers, participating in the Reflector’s straw vote, have voted 
overwhelmingly in favor of the 12 percent cut in tobacco acreage for the 1956 
growing season. 

Farmers casting their ballots were asked to indicate whether they favored 
the 12 percent cut already authorized for the coming growing season or the 
proposed 20 percent cut now pending before Congress. 

Final tabulations of votes this morning showed the county’s farmers had cast 
688 votes, for the 12 percent cut, while only 54 of Pitt’s tobacco growers favored 
a 20 percent cut. 

That meant approximately 93 percent of the 742 farmers who participated in 
the vote were in favor of the 12 percent cut. 

The casting of votes for 12 or 20 percent cuts in acreage did not give a com- 
plete picture of the farmers’ sentiments on the matter, however. Some indicated 
that they would favor a 20 percent cut but they fear it is too late for an addi- 
tional cut this year. 

Others said they feared that if the matter of a 20 percent cut were put up 
to tobacco growers in a referendum the control program would be voted out alto- 
gether. 

Still other farmers said they were confident tobacco farmers would vote for the 
20 percent cut rather than vote out the control program. 

Big farm owners pointed out that arrangements have already been made with 
tenants for tobacco crops this year. With a bigger than 12 percent cut, tenants 
would not be able to pay out, they declared. 

The 12 percent cut in tobacco acreage has already been authorized for the 
1956 growing season. However many growers feel that because of the over- 
production of the 1955 growing season, a further cut will be necessary for this 
year. A bill has been introduced in Congress which calls for a referendum 
among tobacco growers on the 20 percent cut. She 

Many persons who mailed ballots to the Reflector in the straw vote signed 
their names, although signatures were not required, and many indicated their 
tobacco allotment. A few included their comments on the situation. 

One farmer in the Calico section said it was his opinion that “our neighbor- 
hood would go 95 percent for a 20 percent acreage cut.” 

Another farmer in Carolina Township said: “I am very much in favor of the 
12 percent cut in tobacco as I am a small farmer with 2 tenants to support.” 

Another who voted for a 12 percent cut commented: “If they would stop some 
of the farmers from planting tobacco so close in the field there would be less 
tobacco made on a lot of farms.” 

From Winterville a farmer wrote: “I believe it ought to be cut 20 percent 
because there is so much on hand.” 

An anonymous tenant farmer, who cast his ballot for the 12 percent cut, ex- 
pressed an opinion heard from hundreds of small tobacco growers in the county. 
He wrote at the bottom of his ballot: “I have only 6 acres. I get one-third 
which is 2 acres. A 20 percent cut would give me 1.6 acres. I can’t live and pay 
expenses out of this.” 

Ballots were received from all portions of the county. Postmarks on envelopes 
in which ballots were mailed to the Reflector indicated that every section of the 
county was represented. 

In addition storekeepers and others in various sections of the county cooper- 
ated by passing out the ballots to those who desired them. 

The straw vote conducted by the Reflector in Pitt was a part of an overall 
vote being conducted by various daily newspapers in eastern North Carolina. 
Final tabulations of the regional vote will be carried in Monday’s Reflector. 
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A call from the Goldsboro News-Argus this morning indicated that 343 farmers, 
mostly in Wayne and Duplin Counties, had voted in favor of the 12 percent cut. 
Only 4 voted in favor of the 20 percent cut, the News-Argus said. 


Mr. Assirr. I will call on the Members of the House here in the 
order which I think they came in. 
We are so glad to have Representative Pilcher who is always inter- 


ested in any problems facing the rural people of America. We will 
be glad to hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN L. PILCHER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 


CONGRESS FROM THE SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Pitcner. Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciate the Chair’s cour- 
teous invitation for me to appear personally before this honorable 
committee today. 

I regret that f find my views on H. R. 8335 to be in opposition to the 
views of my good friend, Mr. Cooley, Chairman of this powerful com- 
mittee; but must state that I am unalterably opposed to the provisions 
of the bill now under consideration. I feel that 1 am particularly qual- 
ified to speak on the demerits of H. R. 8335, because of my 40 years’ 
experience as an active farmer. My district is the second largest 
tobacco growing district in Georgia. During my 40 years of farming 
there has not been a year when I have not grown a little cotton, peanuts, 
and other farm crops. I have grown tobacco every year since we 
started growing tobacco in Georgia. My allotment is 3.8 acres. I am 
strongly opposed to the 20 percent tobacco acreage cut provided for in 
this bill. I am even more concerned about the inequities due to the 
time element involved which will necessarily be placed upon the farm- 
ers. Down in my section of Georgia, the tobacco farmers prepared 
their tobacco plant beds last October. They have already gone to much 
expense in this connection by way of applying cyanamide and weed 
killer. The beds are sown in December. The farmer has also pur- 
chased many items in connection with this preparatory work for this 
year’s crop. They have bought cloth, seed, and contracted for fer- 
tilizer and other necessary items. Our tobacco plants are up and grow- 
ing. These beds and the expense to which the farmer has already 
been put to was based upon his expected allotment and not some later 
acreage allotment provided for by the terms of this bill. We will be 
planting some of the early fields within thirty (30) days in my section 
of the State. We cannot expect our farmers to wait beyond their 
planting date to find out what their acreage will be. 

Tobacco takes a different fertilizer formula. I manufacture about 
15,000 tons myself, so I know whereby I speak. There is a good por- 
tion of tobacco fertilizer which requires different potash, because of 
the chlorine you cannot use muriate, you have to use sulphate and 
sulphate of magnesia. Therefore, the tobacco farmers in a good 
many: instances have already placed their tobacco fertilizer orders 
based on their present acreage and the fertilizer has already been made 
up and allowed to cure and be ready for spring planting. The tobacco 
fertilizer is made up in the fall of the year. The farmer has al- 
ready made his banking and supply purchase arrangements, based 
on the already announced 12 percent acreage cut and to saddle him 
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with the additional cut proposed by H, R. 8335, would be disastrous 
and certainly a gross inequity. 

Last year, 1955, was a good crop year in Georgia as far as produc- 
tion went. In 1954, we in Georgia suffered the most serious drought 
we have witnessed in many years. Frankly, the farmers did not make 
a dime. One bad year like 1954 could reduce tobacco production as 
much or more than the 20 percent acreage reduction advocated by 
the bill. I know what my farmers will do, they will defeat the referen- 
dum because this bill provides that the referendum must be set with- 
in twenty (20) days after the redetermining quota, which would be 
way up in March at the very earliest. How could any farmer be ex- 
pected to vote “Yes” to the 20 percent acreage reduction with his 
crop already planted and growing at the time? 

It is possible that those who are primarily responsible for this bil] 
realized the farmer would not go for the provisions contained therein 
because further down in the bill we find this language: “If more than 
one-third (14) of the farmers voting in the referendum oppose such 
redetermined quota, the Secretary of Agriculture shall, within thirty 
(30) days after the date of the referendum, proclaim the result of 
the referendum and (1) no quota for flu-cured tobacco for the 1956- 
57 marketing year shall be effective thereafter, and (2) no price sup- 
port shall be made available on the 1956 crop of flu-cured tobacco.” 

It is more than just obvious to me that the primary movers of this 
bill mean to have their 20 percent acreage reduction or “the farmers’ 
head” so to speak. 

If the farmers vote for the cut, he is ruined financially and if he 
votes against the cut, he is hurt even worse, if possible, by the re- 
moval of quotas and support prices. 

I have served as chairman of the ACP committee in my county for 
many years. I have, at times, gone along with acreage reductions, 
when the facts indicated such reduction to be warranted and fair. I 
have always worked with the agriculture program of America in a 
just and fair manner, and have always tried to inform and advise 
with the farmers as to what I thought would be best for our en- 
deavors. Of this, I am sure, this bill H. R. 8335, is not best for our 
endeavors. 

It has been alleged that this bill has the sympathy of the tobacco 
growers. If this is true, why not put the proposition to them by 
way of referendum on a basis of—“Do you want your tobacco acrea 
reduced 20 percent?” And remove the ax from over their heads, 
which says to them, “If you do not vote for the cut then your quota for 
1956-57 will be removed and your price support for your 1956 crop 
will be denied you.” 

Gentlemen, this is a bad bill for the tobacco farmers, the provisions 
of the bill, in my judgment is an inequitable arrow aimed directly at 
the economic heart of the tobacco farmer and if passed will help to 
reduce him to the lowest common denominator on the economic ladder 
of America. 


Thank you. 
Mr. Assrrr. I thank the gentleman so much for his statement. We 


appreciate it. We oper his coming before the committee and 
giving us the benefit of his views. 
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I have on my list next Congressman Carlyle from North Carolina 
who has always been interested in the tobacco program. 
Weare delighted to have you with us and to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. F. ERTEL CARLYLF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE SEVENTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Caruyz. I welcome this opportunity, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, to express my thoughts relating to this bill. 

And by reason of the fact that H. R. 8335 bears the name of my 
distinguished friend and colleague, Mr. Cooley, whom I know has 
worked untiringly in the interests of all of the farmers throughout 
this country, naturally the bill demanded my most careful study. 

I come from the Seventh Congressional District of North Carolina 
and my name is F. Ertel Carlyle. I represent 7 counties, 3 of them are 
among the largest counties in our State, and 6 of the 7 counties are 
large tobacco-growing counties. 

We have many warehouses and tobacco is our principal money crop. 

T have had occasion to visit in all parts of the district that I repre- 
sent recently and I have not found 1 warehouseman nor 1 tobacco 
grower that is in favor of a greater decrease in the tobacco acreage 
allotment than the 12 percent which has already been proclaimed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and which the tobacco growers them- 
selves have voted for by an overwhelming vote. 

The district which I represent is bounded by the South Carolina 
line—Mr. Johnny McMillan’s district on the south, the Atlantic Ocean 
on the east, Congressman Barden’s district on the northeast, Congress- 
man Cooley’s district on the north, and Congressman Deane’s district 
on the west. That is the tobacco area. 

The farmers know their business. That is their livelihood. They 
know that tobacco business from the time that a plant bed is prepared 
until they receive their check in the warehouse after they have sold 
the crop. 

And they are opposed to any decrease over and above the 12 percent 
which has been proclaimed so far as I have been able to learn in 
any part of my district. 

y correspondence touching this subject has been rather heavy. 
Not one communication have I received that favors reopening this 
subject and resubmitting it to the farmers upon the subject of a 
greater decrease than 12 percent. I sat here and listened to the 
many fine Congressmen and the Congresswoman from Georgia. 

I think I have nothing to add in addition to what they have said. 
They are expressing what they have found the facts to be and the 
opinion of the people whom they represent. Their thoughts are fully 
in accord with mine. And, Mr. Chairman, I do sincerely request 
that this committee not only vote to allow the 12-percent decrease to 
remain, but that you do so at the earliest possible date because I 
believe that much damage and injury has already been occasioned by 
allowing this matter to remain in an indefinite state even this long. 

And the tobacco growers realize that they have already contracted 
with their tenants and they have contracted, perhaps, with their time 
merchant, many of them with their banks and it is not a pleasant 
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feeling to know that there is some uncertainty, in fact, a greater uncer- 
tainty surrounding as important a program as the tobacco program 
in this country. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Anspirr. Thank you so much. 

The Cuarrman. May I ask unanimous consent that Congressmen 
Woodrow W. Jones and Hugh Q. Alexander be permitted to place 
statements in the record at this point. 

Mr. Assirr. We can hear from Mr. Alexander right now. 

The Cuarrman. They would prefer to have statements prepared 
and placed in the record. They ae other engagements now. 

Mr. Azeirr. Without objection that will be done. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HUGH ALEXANDER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Atexanper. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
am Hugh Alexander from the Ninth District of North Carolina. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before your committee and 
state my views on H. R. 8335, a bill directing a redetermination of the 
national marketing quota for flue-cured tobacco for the 1956-57 mar- 
keting year. 

Since this bill was introduced by my distinguished colleague, the 
Hon. Harold D. Cooley, chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, 
I regret that I feel compelled to oppose the measure. I know Mr. 
Cooley has worked untiringly for the benefit of the farmers all over 
America and is genuinely interested in assisting the farmer in his dire 
plight today. 

Although the district I represent is mainly a burley tobacco section, 
there are many farmers who grow flue-cured tobacco; the majority of 
whom have very small allotments—probably less than 3 acres—at the 
present time. The farmers have, of necessity, made their plans, 
scheduled their work, purchased their fertilizer, and prepared their 
soil on the basis of the 12 percent cut in last year’s quota, and I feel 
that any cut above the 12 percent proposed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and accepted by the farmers, at this late date, would be unfair 
to the farmers to say the least. 

I have not received a single communication nor had a single farmer 
who grows flue-cured tobacco approach me advocating the 20 percent 
cut as set out in this bill. 

In talking with farmers of my district I am convinced that they 
feel their allotments have already been cut to the point of almost 
diminishing returns, due to the fact that their original acreage was 
so small. They are interested in having a minimum allotment setup 
—beyond which there would not be a further cut—which they feel 
should not be less than 3 acres because the cost of curing, building 
tobacco barns, and so forth, would be out of proportion with any 
allotment less than this. Ho 

We had a particularly good growing season in my district last 
year which is one of the important factors in the overproduction of 
tobacco. 

Since the Congress has already given to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture the authority to set the quotas on tobacco, I feel we would be 
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making a mistake to step in and try to change them at thistime. Even 
at best the legislation could not be enacted and a referendum held 
prior to the time the tobacco crop must be planted. I am intensely 
interested in the welfare of the farmer, and feel that a further cut at 
this time would only bring confusion and possibly defeat the program 
altogether. 

Mr. Puwcuer. Mr. E. L. Forrester, of the Third District of Georgia 
who represents the tobacco growing industry, is at a committee meet- 
ing and he asked me to state to you that he was against this bill but 
would like to put in a statement. 

Mr. Assirr. Without objection that will be done. 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. L. FORRESTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Forrester. Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the privilege of 
appearing before this committee for the purpose of expressing my 
vigorous opposition to H. R. 8335. 

I approve and endorse all of the comments of the gentleman from 
leone, Mr. Pilcher, which he has just expressed in opposing that 

ill. 

The farmers in the Third District of Georgia, who plant tobacco, 
have already prepared their plant beds and, of course, have gone to 
great expense. In our section the plants are already growing. Our 
tobacco farmers made their plans, thinking they understood the ground 
rules and, of course, they know there can be no justification for pull- 
ing the rug from under them at this time. 

This bill, if passed, will probably result in the death of the tobacco 
program. 

Our farmers are already terribly disturbed, and they have good rea- 
son to be. Unless some remedial legislation is passed by this House 
and passed almost immediately, the farmers’ economy will be vir- 
tually destroyed. Now is the time to help the farmers instead of 
hurting them. 

T certainly hope this bill will be defeated by this committee. 

The CuarrMan. May I ask Mr. Pilcher a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Assrrr. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Pilcher, do you, Mrs. Blitch, Mr. Forrester, 
and Mr. Preston, represent just about all of the flue-cured tobacco 
growers of Georgia? 

Mr. Prrcuer. Yes. 

The Cuamman. We have Senators Ervin and Scott represented 
by their administrative assistants. 

Mr. Jack Sparn. I am administrative assistant to Senator Scott. 
T am sitting in until he gets in. He had an executive session that he 
could not leave when he found out about this meeting. I do not care 
to make a statement. 

Mr. Water Prrrman. Congressman Fountain is out of town, and 
regrets he will not be able to be present today. He dictated over the 
phone a very short statement expressing his interest in this. I would 
like to leave it for the record. 

Mr. Apprrr. Very well. That will be made a part of the record. 
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(The prepared statement is as follows :) 


When Congressman Fountain’s office received notice late yesterday of this 
meeting of your committee, he had already left for Raleigh, N. C., to keep an 
appointment of long standing as a member of the board of trustees of the newly 
consolidated Presbyterian College of North Carolina. 

This board is meeting today and tomorrow, listening to some 17 cities and towns 
in eastern North Carolina present their requests that the new college $12 million 
plant be located in their respective areas. Several towns in Congressman Foun- 
tain’s district, as well as in Congressman Barden’s and Congressman Cooley’s 
district are appearing before the board. 

When I finally located Congressman Fountain last night he expressed regrets 
that he would be unable to be present at this first of your meetings on this im- 
portant subject. He said he hoped to be present when your committee meets in 
Raleigh or at one of the subsequent hearings of your committee, at which time he 
will give you his views and such other information as he might have in connec- 
tion with the problem you are now considering. 

I know he is very much interested in the subject of your hearing today, and he 
is very much concerned. . 

The Cuatrman. Senator Ervin is now here. 

Mr. Assrrr. We are glad to have you with us. We will be glad to 


hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. SAMUEL J. ERVIN, JR., A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Senator Ervin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I do not know that I have much to contribute to this subject. But 
my own position is that at this late date, I think it would be a mistake 
to attempt to pass legislation to provide for another referendum. 

In North Carolina we have had four newspapers that have con- 
ducted polls on this matter, and we have had approximately 5,000 
votes cast in the polls and about 92 percent are against the proposal 
to have another referendum on a further cut in the flue-cured tobacco. 

And considering all of the hazards and things involved, I think 
the fact that eck have to make arrangements immediately, and are 
making arrangements for the crops this year, it would introduce a 
considerable amount of chaos into the field at this time. And for that 
reason I think it would be unwise to attempt the legislation. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Assrrr. We know of your great interest in the tobacco program 
and in the farmers generally. We appreciate so much your taking the 
time and trouble to come over here and give us the benefit of your ob- 
servation and views. If you desire to file a statement later in the rec- 
ord, we will be glad for you to do that. 

Senator Ervin. Thank you. 

Tobacco is extremely important to North Carolina. It brings in 
something over 50 percent of all of the cash that North Carolina farm- 
ers get for their crops. Therefore, it is our first, most important crop 
for that reason. 

Mr. Assrrr. Thank you so much. 

The Cuamman. We also have Congressman George Shuford, from 
the Asheville District, who would like to make a brief statement. 

Mr. Ansrrr. We will be glad to hear from Mr. Shuford at this time. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE A. SHUFORD, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. SuHurorp. Mr. Chairman, of course, I come from a burley- 
tobacco section. It is very late to attempt to change the program 
presently established. 

I go along with my other colleagues in opposition to making any 
change at this time. I think it would be very unwise for the farmers 
in that section to have another referendum. 

As I say, I want to associate myself with the views of the other 
members of our delegation from North Carolina. 

I am sorry we were late this morning, but Senator Ervin and I had 
a prior engagement in his office and just could not get here any sooner. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bass. You mentioned your interest in burley tobacco. I know 
of his great interest in it and I, of course, come from a burley area. 
This recommended cut in flue cured. You and I have no particular 
personal interest in it. But we do have in burley. 

I am sure the Judge realizes that the additional cut imposed upon 
the burley grower this year was premature. And that cut should be 
restored this year to bring the supply and demand of burley tobacco 
up to where it should be. 

Mr. Suvurorp. I do think it was premature. I think the burley 
situation should be reappraised. As I understand it, the surplus that 
we understood was to be in the burley tobacco does not exist now. I 
think that is entirely in a different category than the flue cured because 
we are getting down now to where we are current, you might say, in the 
burley-tobacco production. 

Mr. Aperrr. Thank you so much. 


Have I overlooked any of the Members of Congress who would like 
to be heard ? 

The Cuarrman. I would like to ask unanimous consent that other 
members who so desire be permitted to file statements for the record. 
I ask this because I realize that notice of this aie very short. 

i 


It was called yesterday afternoon for 10 o’clock this morning and 
many Members of Congress had other engagements, some of them are 
out of the city, and I would like to ask unanimous consent for anyone 
desiring to file a statement to be permitted to do so. 

Mr. Assrrr. Without objection that will be granted. 


STATEMENT OF HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Matrnews. Mr. Chairman, my name is D. R. (Billy) Matthews, 
Member of Congress, representing the 8th District of Florida. I ap- 
preciate the privilege of appearing before members of my own Com- 
mittee on Agriculture to testify today against H. R. 8335, which is a 
bill “Directing a redetermination of the national marketing quota for 
flue-cured. tobacco for the 1956-57 marketing year, and for other 
purposes.” 

As we know, the acreage on flue-cured tobacco has already been cut 
12 percent for the current year, 1956, and the purpose of this legisla- 
tion is to give farmers the opportunity to vote for another cut of 8 per- 
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cent, making a total cut in this year’s allotment of 20 percent. After 
reading very thoroughly the language of the bill, I feel that if it were 
passed by Congress the tobacco farmer who plants flue-cured tobacco 
would be faced with this proposition. He would either have to vote 
for an additional 8 percent cut, or he would forfeit the price-support 
program for tobacco in 1956. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I represent nearly all of the flue-cured tobacco 
growers in the State of Florida. There are 15 counties in the 8th 
District of Florida, which I have the high honor of representing, 
and in 14 of these counties we have farmers who plant flue-cured 
tobacco, Last year, 1955, there were 5,970 tobacco farmers in my dis- 
trict who planted 19,717 acres of tobacco, and produced 28,000,201 
pounds. This represents a cash crop of approximately $14 million, and 
thus it is evident that flue-cured tobacco is the mainstay of many of 
the communities and areas in my district. 

The average allotment on all farms in Florida that had flue-cured 
tobacco acreage was 3.2 acres in 1955. Now, with the 12-percent cut, 
we can see this tragically small allotment is cut drastically, and to 
anticipate another cut of 8 percent would, in my opinion, be the last 
straw for many of our little tobacco farmers in my district. 

Mr. Chairman, this last year I traveled 10,000 miles in my district, 
and talked to hundreds of different farmers about their problems. 
My story is the same as the story that other Congressmen tell who 
come from agricultural areas. Our farmers are in a real depression. 
In my own district, drought conditions have prevailed for a couple 
of years in certain areas, and combined with the depressed market on 
livestock and the small allotments on the basic crops, our farm peo- 
ple are worried about the future. Many of the farmers to whom I 
talked felt that we ought to start looking into the possibiliites of a 
combined poundage and acreage control of tobacco. Others felt that 
there ought to be a minimum allotment of, say, 2 acres, and no one who 
has 2 acres should be cut lower. These views, I must emphasize, were 
not unanimous. However, I find almost a unanimous opinion about 
the fact that we should not cut acreage more than 12 precent for the 
current year. In my district of Florida, our tobacco farmers have 
already planted their tobacco beds, and have begun to prepare their 
fields for cultivation. They have made arrangements for labor, their 
fertilizer, and other items to cultivate their crop. I feel definitely that 
we should not cut acreage below the 12 percent already sustained this 
year, and I hope this bill that we are now considering, H. R. 8335, will 
not be reported out of this committee, but will be defeated here in 
committee. 

It is my understanding that this past year we produced 1,600,000,- 
000 pounds of flue-cured tobacco, and will probably only be able to 
consume in both the domestic and foreign markets a total of 1,200,- 
000,000 pounds. I realize that we must keep production in line with 
consumption, or else our tobacco program will run into the terrible 
problems of surplus that we now face in other agricultural pro- 
grams. However, I know we all realize that if we just have 1 bad 
year of weather, which I certainly hope we won’t, we will find we will 
not have the surplus next year which is presently anticipated. I there- 
fore do not believe we have a surplus which is too troublesome at the 
present, and I believe to keep our small farmers in existence by keep- 
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ing their allotments as high as possible is so important that we ought 
not to cut the flue-cured tobacco allotment further at this time. 
Thank you very much for this opportunity of testifying here today. 


STATEMENT OF HON. IRIS BLITCH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mrs. Burren. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity I have 
had here this morning of listening to the statements in opposition to 
this bill, which would increase the reduction of acreage allotments of 
tobacco by 20 percent. This, of course, would be an 8-percent increase 
on the 12 percent that the Secretary of Agriculture has already put 
into effect, and which is the full limit of the amount of acreage reduc- 
tion that he can demand under the present law. 

Mr. Chairman, it is amazing to me that this bill should have even 
been reported back to the committee favorably by the Department. 
There have been quite a number of Congressmen from flue-cured 
tobacco areas who have testified here, and not one single member has 
testified favorably to the bill. All are completely opposed to it. 

Now, in the testimony made by the able gentlemen from the Depart- 
ment, Mr. Miller, he maintained that the reason for the Department’s 
favorable report on the bill is that the 15-member committee which 
supposedly represents the flue cured tobacco growers, has recom- 
mended it to the Department. Now, 15 men from the several States 
may think they have an idea of what the growers of tobacco want, and 
in all justification to them, I think that the success of the tobacco pro- 
gram is an indication that in the past their recommendations have 
been wise and certainly they deserve a large share of the credit for 
the soundness of the tobacco growers. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, from August until 
the last of December, I stayed in my home district, the Eighth Con- 
gressional District of Georgia, where there is more flue-cured tobacco 
grown and more flue-cured tobacco farmers than in any other Con- 
gressional District in my State. I was in constant touch with these 
farmers and I tell you now that I never talked with a single one who 
did not look upon the tobacco-allotment reduction with dismay. 

Consider, if you will, the thousands of farmers who had an average 
allotment of somewhat less than 3 acres. With the 12-percent reduc- 
tion in effect this year, that will bring them down considerably lower. 
Remember that the present allotment of less than 3 acres is the average 
allotment. That means that there are hundreds of farmers with much 
less than even 2 acres of tobacco allotment. What do you gentle- 
men think would be the farmer’s reaction if this bill were to be en- 
acted by Congress. The bill provides that within 20 days after it be- 
comes law, a referendum will be held in which the farmers will be 
asked to favor or oppose the redetermined quota of the 20 percent. If 
more than one-third of the farmers voting in the referendum oppose 
this quota, the Secretary of Agriculture shall, within 30 days after the 
date of the referendum, proclaim the result of the referendum and 
no quota for flue-cured tobacco for the 1956-57 marketing year shall 
be effective thereafter, and no price support shall be made available 
on the 1956 crop of fiue-cured tobacco. 

I am satisfied that if the great majority of farmers in my district are 
further stripped of their acreage allotments, there will be more than 
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one-third of them who will oppose the 20-percent cut, and then what 
will the result be? The Congress and the Department of Agriculture 
will have —— destroyed the tobacco program, which until the 
present time, has operated more successfully than the program set 
up for any other basic commodity. Once more the gates will be open, 
farmers will plant all the tobacco that they want, the markets will 
be flooded, and the prices will be completely destroyed, and we shall 
- right back where we were before the program was ever put into 
effect. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge this committee to kill H. R. 8335 within the 
committee. I cannot believe that any member of this committee, from 
whatever State he or she comes, wishes to be a party in completely 
destroying the small farmer, who is the backbone of this Nation. 

Not one sound solution has been presented here this morning in 
favor of this bill, and I would like to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the fact that the tobacco surpluses are far less than surpluses 
in the wheat program. Actually, the Department states that there 
is just a little over 4-month’s supply on hand. Increase in tobacco 
usage is on the way up again. The Department tells us that the export 
market is holding up exceedingly well. Suppose we have a bad crop 
year in 1956, there will be a great shortage of tobacco. We will lose 
domestic markets and foreign markets which we now have. There is 
every reason to oppose this bill. There is no reason to support it. 

This concludes my remarks, Mr. Chairman, and I appreciate your 
courtesy in permitting me to be heard. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. McMinzian. Mr. Chairman and members of the Tobacco Agri- 
culture Subcommittee, having been born and reared on a tobacco farm 
where tobacco has been planted every year for the past 75 years, I 
am naturally very much interested in the Cooley bill. I have seen the 
tobacco acreage on our old farm, where I was born and reared, re- 
duced from approximately 65 acres to where the 7 or 8 tenant farmers 
combined on the farm are today only permitted to plant approxi- 
mately 20 acres. 

Our committee has traveled and held hearings in numerous States 
during the past year and practically every farmer who testified be- 
fore our committee stated that he had been caught in a squeeze by the 
drastic acreage reduction and high priced farm equipment and labor. 
I know personally that in my district alone which, in my opinion, 

roduces more tobacco than any other Congressional District in the 
United States, we will lose 200 or 300 small tobacco farmers this year 
because of the 12-percent reduction in tobacco acreage which has 
already been voted by the farmers themselves. 

I am certain that if the United States Government should compel 
these farmers to take an additional acreage reduction, it would necessi- 
tate the closing down of numerous additional small tobacco farms and 
I am wondering how these people will feed, clothe, and educate their 
families unless the Federal Government puts them on the Federal 
payroll via a subsidy or outright dole. 
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I find myself in a position where I am compelled to oppose the 
Cooley bill as the people in my district cannot absorb an additional 
tobacco-acreage reduction this year. 

Mr. Assrrr. I should like to say that Congressman McMillan, a 
member of this subcommittee, is away on another matter and could 
not be here today, but under the unanimous consent just granted he 
will be permitted, of course, to file his statement. 

Mr. Bass. I would like to ask a question, if I may. 

Mr. Aznsrrr. For the record, I would like to emphasize what the 
chairman of the full committee said in his opening statement. The 
report only came back from the Secretary yesterday, January 31, 
1956. The chairman of the full committee contacted me immediately. 
And the reason we had this meeting so quickly was so that the matter 
could be presented at the earliest possible date. 

We did call a meeting early in an endeavor to expedite a hearing 
on the matter, so that the farmers could know what to expect as 

uickly as possible. But having this early meeting does not mean 
that everybody will not be haere, We will give an opportunity for 
everybody interested to be heard and do that as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Bass. I came in after the meeting started. Several Members 
of Congress have testified since that time. Prior to that some others 
did. Has any Member of Congress endorsed this bill ? 

Mr. Assrrr. According to my record we have heard from ten Con- 
gressmen in person. en I say that I am not speaking of anyone 
on the committee. And so far of those Members who have testified 
this morning, none of them have endorsed the bill. They have all 


ae it. 

e Carman. May I ask a question, too, for the record? You 
and Governor Tuck represent just about all of the flue-cured tobacco 
grown in Virginia, do you not? 

Mr. Assrrr. All of the flue-cured. 

The Cuarrman. I would also like to have you recognize Mr. Heim- 
burger, our counsel, who has a publication known as the Tobacco 
Situation, from which he will quote. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Yes; the Tobacco Situation, 

The Cuarrman. What is the date of that.? 

Mr. Hermpurcer. December 27, 1955. 

The Cuarrman. I would like the Chair to recognize Mr. Heim- 
paps. 3 to read some excerpts from the Tobacco Situation publication 
to which he just referred. 

Mr. Anpirr. At this time we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Hermeurcer. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of my excursion into 
the Tobacco Situation was to find what might be the compelling rea- 
son for the Department’s endorsement of this legislation, since the 
letter signed by the Acting Secretary did not pe any reason 
for its endorsement, of the legislation, other than that the Department 
had been requested by the committee which the Recreate had ap- 
pointed to study this problem, to cooperate in securing legislation 
which would permit mh a redetermination. 

I might add that ordinarily a letter from the Department. report- 
ing on a bill at the request of the committee goes into some detail in 
stating the reasons for the position taken by the Department. 

Mr. Bass. You mentioned a letter from the Department signed by 
the Acting Secretary. Are you sure he signed that letter? 
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Mr. Hermpurcer. I do not understand your questions? [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Bass. This letter from the Acting Secretary of Agriculture, you 
say it was signed by him. Are you sure that he signed that letter 
and read it ? 

Mr. Hermpureer. I am sorry, I was not present when the signature 
was affixed. The one that appeared at the bottom of the letter said 
“True D. Morse, Acting Secretary.” 

In the Tobacco Situation for Sociable 27, 1955, which is the official 
publication of the Department and travels under frank according to 
the back page, I find that the Department predicts that supplies of 
flue-cured tobacco anticipated as the result of the 12-percent reduction 
in acreage would be a little lower in 1955-56 than they were in the 
current marketing year. 

And to detail this on page 4 of this publication in its general sum- 
mary of the Tobacco Situation the Department says: 

The total supply of flue-cured for 1955-56 is a record 10 percent above the 
1954-55. In 1956 acreage allotment has been reduced 12 percent. But an 
increase in the carry-over at the beginning of the 1956-57 probably will largely 
offset the reduction in out-turn resulting from the acreage cut, leaving a total 
supply for 1956-57 only a little lower than for the 1955-56, 

Then over in the section of the publication which is devoted spe- 
cifically to the outlook for flue-cured tobacco, the data on which this 
prediction of a slightly smaller supply in the approaching marketing 
year is based appears and the gist of it is, and I am quoting again from 
page 21: 

If yields per acre approximate the 1952-55 average of 1,341 pounds per acre, 
this acreage would produce a crop of 1,190,000,000 pounds. 

Then down in the next paragraph it says: 


In the current marketing year the domestic use of flue-cured may approach 
780 million pounds compared with 744 million in 1954—55. 

In the following paragraph they estimate that exports of flue-cured 
during 1955-56 may be over 500 million. 

Adding those figures together, 780 and 500, gives us 1,280,000,000 
pounds compared to the anticipated production of flue-cured from the 
reduced acreage of 1,900,000,000 pounds, which would mean a very 
slight excess of use overproduction in the coming year with the 12- 
percent reduction, 90 million pounds greater use than would be pro- 
duced in the current crop. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, the carry-over would be reduced by 
90 million pounds? 

Mr. Hermepurcer. On the basis of these figures which are used in the 
Department’s computation. 

Mr. Assrrr. What date was it? 

Mr. Hetmeurcer. December 27—it is the latest available issue of 
the Tobacco Situation. 

The Cuamman. Is there any suggestion in that publication to the 
effect that new legislation might be needed ? 

Mr. Hermeurcer. I have not read the publication in detail but I 
did read the summary and I see no suggestion of that in it. 

Mr. Aserrr. Thank you very much, Mr. Heimburger. 
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The Cuarman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the record at this point a statement by my colleague, 
Senator Kerr Scott of North Carolina, 

Mr. Assirr. Without objection that will be done. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR W. KERR SCOTT, OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Senator Scorr. I am opposed to any cut at this time in addition to 
that already voted by the growers. 

Farmers already have arranged for tenants, contracted for fertilizer, 
and put in their plant beds. I don’t think there is enough time left to 
have another vote and be fair to the farmers. There have been too 
many delays—one of which was the 19 days it took the administration 
to issue a report on the bill. In all, thousands of families would be 
put under extreme hardships. 

There is no question that there is an ultimate need for reducing pro- 
duction, but there is a vital question of timing involved. 

If, after this crop year, there is need for further acreage reductions, 
then they should be carried out on a basis that the farmers can stand. 

Until the farmers can make the adjustment, I feel that the CCC 
should withhold sales in the domestic market, if it becomes necessary, 
to keep tobacco prices stable to the farmer. 

The uncertainty we are now in would have been prevented if the 
Department of Agriculture and the Department of State had been 
disposing of surpluses as they should have in the past year. They 
have the tools to move the surpluses, but they have been holding back 
and have put the farmers in a tight spot. 

Mr. Assirr. I notice that we have representatives from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with us. We appreciate very much their at- 
tendance here this morning. 

If agreeable with members of the committee, I would like to rec- 
ognize Mr. Miller and Mr. Williams. 

The Cuarman. Since this letter of January 31, 1956, signed by Mr. 
Morse is addressed to me, I would like to have an opportunity to ask 
Mr. Miller a few pertinent questions about it. 

Mr. Miller, in the closing paragraph, Mr. Morse indicated that 
$93,000 would be required to redetermine the quotas, and allotments 
and conduct the referendum. 

Do I understand that this money is not now readily available and 
would have to be authorized and hereafter appropriated ? 

Mr. Heimburger says he has the answer. 

What is it? 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Mr. Chairman, I discussed that with the fiscal 
officer of the Department of Agriculture; and no additional appropria- 
tion would be necessary. The money is available in the existing ap- 
propriation. 

The Crarrman. This was a statement as to the cost. 
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STATEMENT OF CLARENCE L. MILLER, DIRECTOR, ACCOMPANIED 
BY JOE R. WILLIAMS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, AND JOSEPH J. TODD, 
CHIEF MARKETING SECTION, CSS, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE 


Mr. Mitier. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It would not be necessary to have legislation ? 

Mr. Miruer. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. As to this letter, I agree with Mr. Heimburger that 
it is rather an unusual communication. The letter itself contains no 
argument, factual or otherwise, which would justify the passage of 
legislation. 

The letter, as you know, after acknowledging receipt of my request, 
together with a copy of the bill, recites what the bill proposed to do, 
and then in the next paragraph it says: 


The announcement of this quota was at the request of grower representatives 
and in accordance with a practice followed since 1940, 


Later in this same paragraph it states : 


This committee requested that the Secretary cooperate in security legislation 
to permit a redetermination of the 1956 quota at a level which would hold 
supplies more nearly in line with demand. 

So far as I can see from this letter, this is a very frank statement 
by the Department that this announcement made in July was made 
at the request of the grower representatives. The letter certainly 
would indicate that the Secretary’s recommendation was based upon a 
request from the grower representatives. 

Mr. Heimburger has just read from that publication, Tobacco 
Situation, ublished in December by the Department of Agriculture, 
and I would like to ask you if there is any argument in that publica- 
tion indicating the necessity for legislation. 

Mr. Mutter. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Heimburger alluded on page 4 
to the present stock situation for flue-cured tobacco, pointed out in es- 
sence that despite a much smaller crop in 1955 than in 1954, the total 
supply of burley for 1955-56 is only slightly less than the record 
1954-55 level, because of a 12 percent jump in carryover. 

On page 21, Mr. Heimburger read the top paragraph on that page, 
and he read the third sentence : 


If yields per acre approximate the 1953-55 average of 1,341 pounds per acre, this 
acreage would produce a crop of 1 billion 190 million pounds. 

I think Mr. Heimburger stopped there, but the sentence continues 
and says: 
But if yields should average as much as 1,500 pounds per acre, approximately as 
much as it did in 1955, this acreage would produce 1 billion 335 million pounds. 

In the 1955 crop of flue-cured tobacco, we saw the introduction of 
radically new and different varieties and strains that have been almost 
phenomenal in their ability to produce pounds per acre. I should 
say that the plant pathologists can be credited with doing probably 
a greater job in producing and developing the type of tobacco that 
would produce more pounds per acre and accomplishing more in the 
one year than previously, and they increased the yields by some 250 
pounds or 300 pounds per acre on the average. 
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That, coupled with the weather, and we must recognize that, have 
done one of the best jobs in developing a better type of tobacco than 
they have heretofore so far as yields per acre is concerned. 

he Cuairman. Mr. Miller, if I may be permitted, Mr. Abbitt. 

Mr, Apsirr. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. When the market closed last fall officials in the 
Department of Agriculture knew at that time the size of the crop 
grown in 1955? 

Mr. Mrtuer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You had theretofore issued the proclamation fix- 
ing the program for 1956? 

r. Mitier. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. After you surveyed the situation at the close of 
the market, and certainly, by October 31, you knew what the crop 
was, did you not? 

Mr. Mixxer. Yes,sir. We were able to ascertain it. 

The Cuatrman. The fact is that the Department did not initiate 
a request for legislation ; that is right, is it not ? 

Mr. Mitier. That is correct, we did not. 

The Cuairman. In other words, the views of the Department were 
first publicly and officially expressed when the Secretary reported on 
the bill which I introduced; that report is dated January 31, 1956. 

Mr. Mutuer. Correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is right, is it not? 

Mr. Mitier. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It is a fact that the President did not mention to- 
bacco in his message to Congress on agriculture ? 

Mr. Miter. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. When the Secretary sent this agricultural bill of 
1956 to Congress, introduced by Mr. Hope of this committee, he did 
not mention in that bill anything about ‘chants 

Mr. Miter. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. We are now about to begin on the first year of a 
3-year tobacco program ¢ 

Mr. Mrixer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. That is right, is it not? 

Mr. Mitter. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. With the experience you had in 1955, by making 
this early announcement, if it was premature, ill-advised or ill-timed, 

ou will have that experience when you come to make your decision 
in 1956? 
Mr. Miruer. Yes, sir. 
The Cuarrman. So it is actually a fact, even if this bill is not 
assed—and you have seen the opposition to it here this morning by 
Nreanbeet of Congress, from the flue-cured areas—you can still correct 
the situation in 1956 and make further adjustments in 1957? 

Mr. Miuier. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Certainly, I do not suppose that the Department 
considers that the tobacco program, the burley flue-cured part of it, 
was in very great difficulty or that the program had become extra- 
ordinarily burdensome or otherwise—if so, you probably would have 
initiated some request for legislation, would you not? 


Mr. Miuuer. I think that would be correct, yes, sir. 


74324—56——3 
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The Cuatrman. I would just like to make this observation, that at 
least the 15-man committee should be complimented, and I do compli- 
ment them, for their forthright manner in which they have presented 
their views on this very important problem. 

They came here to see you prior to the announcement in July, and 
they conferred at length with you and your associates about it, as | 
understand, and they take full responsibility for the position that they 
took at that time. 

Mr. Miter. Their recommendations at that time ? 

The Cuarmman. That is right. 

Mr. Miriuer. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. After they saw the size of the crop, the 15-man area 
committee had another meeting and then they came and told you what 
they thought then. 

Mr. Mixer. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That committee is now in favor of this legislation / 

Mr. Miter. That is correct, sir. 

The CHarrman. I will come back one more time to this letter. I 
suppose this letter was prepared by you or your Department. 

Mr. Mitter. Prepared with our knowledge, yes, sir. 

The CuHatrman. The fact does remain there are no real arguments 
in the letter for the passage of the bill ? 

Mr. Miuter. The figures as we quoted in the “Tobacco Situation” 
were not quoted in the letter. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. It is not quoted in the letter. 

Mr. Mitxer. Not quoted in the letter. That is correct. . 

The CHarrMan, Just one other question. The time element—Sena- 
tor Ervin mentioned that a moment ago and others have mentioned 
it—if this bill could be passed and put on the President’s desk within, 
say, 10 days even, you could not possibly do all of the things that the 
law would require you to do, get out these new allotments, based on 
the 20 percent reduction, and have a referendum, and have the whole 
question settled before planting time down in Mrs. Blitch’s district 
and down in southern Florida? 

Mr. Mitier. After the passage and the President’s signature af- 
fixed to it, it would take us approximately 20 days to hold our refer- 
endum, to notify the producer of his allotment, the size of his share 
of the allotment. It would take a minimum of 20 days. 

Generally, in burley, I think we did it in 25 or 28 days. That was 
last year. 

The Cuarrman. That was after the bill was passed ? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir, after the bill had been passed and signed. 

The Cuarrman. Twenty-five days? 

Mr. Mutter. Twenty-five to 28 days. ' 

The Cuamman. Twenty-five days after the passage of the bill? 

Mr. Mirier. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Well, if it takes 10 days for the 2 Houses, that 
would be 35 days and that would take us past March 1 which is plant- 
ing time. : 

Mr. Mitier. I would agree with that, yes, sir, I believe Georgia, 
Florida, and Mrs. Blitch’s and Mr. Matthews’ territories generally 
set tobacco about March 1. ; 

The Cuamman. Did the Secretary of Agriculture recetve my com- 
munication. dated December 22, enclosing a typewritten copy of the 
proposed bill? 
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Mr. Miuer. Yes, sir, we did. 

The Cuarrman. That was received in due course, I suppose 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. You received my communication transmitting the 
bill that we now have before us ? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. You had in your Department—I am not criticizing 
you—all of the information that you now have, you had it on October 
31 from the 15-man committee, draft of the bill on December 22, and 
on January 12, the bill was introduced ? 

Mr. Miuter. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman, That is all. 

Mr. Miter. For the record, Mr. Chairman, might I say that this 
15-man commitee that is spoken of here was not an appointment of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. It is a group representative. 

The Cuarrman, Yes. Every one of them is a high-class man—intel- 
ligent farmers and have an interest in the program. 

The thing that does disturb me is that when I indicated on October 
31, to the Secretary that I had full authority to call my committee 
together, to consider any recommendations he had to make, he did not 
make them in October, November, or December. I finally received his 
report the last day of January. That is the thing that is disturbing. 
If we had received a recommendation in October we, certainly, would 
not have been confronted with the problem of time. 

This subcommittee, of which Mr. Abbitt is Chairman, could have 
started hearings in early November. We could have had all of this 
over with long ago. 

Mr. Miter. f might say that much of this time that we have used 
since the 16th day of January has been used in conference with that 
committee. 

Also, I think they have made—well, they certainly made one trip 
here, a two-day trip, visiting with the Department in that interval. 

The CHarrMAN. t say the position taken by that committee is a 
clear indication that they do not want this program to become burden- 
some. 

Mr. Mitier. Oh,no,no. Their objective is very laudable. The De- 
partment so recognizes that committee, and their objectives as being 
most laudable, and most commendable. 

Mr. Assrrr. In view of the almost unanimous opposition from 
the representatives of the flue-cured growing areas to this legislation 
you do not think there is any compelling reason why we should go for- 
ward and get it enacted ? 

Mr. Minter. Mr. Chairman, the covering letter that Mr. Cooley 
referred to a moment ago from the Secretary delivered to the com- 
mittee here points out that the producers had requested—this 15-man 
committee had requested the Department of Agriculture’s cooperation 
in their, the committee’s attempt, to secure legislation that would en- 
able a further reduction. 

We worked with that committee. We worked with them as has 
been pointed out here earlier in the now almost universally admitted 
premature declaration of a quota at their suggestion. 

We have worked with them on analysis of sales policies. We have 
worked with them on analysis of opening and closing dates on some 
markets. They are the committee that gives the best view of the in- 
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dustry and the producers that is available to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The Department of Agriculture felt compelled to cooperate, to 
attempt to work with these gentlemen, if they thought that it was 
of the utmost necessity, recognizing the late date, to secure legisla- 
tion to further bring supplies in line with demand. 

They first met with the Department of Agriculture on the 13th 
day of October, I believe. They came back and confirmed or firmed 
up an estimate of the amount of further reduction that was needed. 

They impressed upon our division and in turn, I think, upon the 
Secretary that because of the overproduction, the 1,500 million crop 
we saw produced in 1955, because stabilization had taken 20 percent of 
the offerings of that crop, that they were in a position that they felt 
like such a production must be avoided next year. 

They also took cognizance of the fact that in spite of a perfect grow- 
ing season with the introduction of these new varieties, production 
was almost unpredictable at the time. They felt that a further re- 
duction was necessary and it could be if it were prolonged and not 
made until 1956, whatever was needed this year, added on to an in- 
crease in production, a likely increase in production for 1956, might 
make a 1957 quota almost unbearable. 

They felt that the producers of flue-cured tobacco had enjoyed the 
highest income in 1955 and had ever had, not from price but from 
quantity, and that if he had to take a reduction of great magnitude in 
1947, a part of it could be absorbed and even over 1956 it would be less 
of an economic repercussion to him. 

I think that was the main line of reasoning that the 15-man com- 


mittee impressed = the Department of Agriculture. 


We recognized, Mr. Cooley and Mr, Chairman, that we could very 
readily in 1957 or 1958 adjust our supplies in line with demand, but 
for the one factor, and that is, the unpredictability to increase yields 
per acre but we could, yes, we could take this 8 percent in 1957, add it 
to what we would have, but we acceeded to. the request of that com- 
mittee, that the shock and impact that would result in a much larger 
reduction in 1957 could be taken, the better part of it again in 1956. 

They frankly feel and it is our opinion that the 12-percent reduction 
in 1956 might be rather small in comparison to what would be required 
in 1957 if these new varieties continue to produce like they have, That 
is the reasoning back of it. 

The Cuarman. Even with all of that great increase ee acre yield, 
a splendid growing season, even now, if I understand the figures that 
I have, we only have about a 6 months’ supply of flue-cured tobacco, 
over and above the normal supply. 

Mr. Miter. That is correct, Mr. Cooley. 

The Cuarmman. In the burley situation, the burley program was in 
far more trouble than our flue-cured program. 

Mr. Miuier. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. When the burley legislation was proposed it was 
almost unanimously supported by the Congressmen from the burley 
areas. 

Mr. Mier. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. It was approved by the overwhelming vote of 
growers. That is right, is it not? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. So that the program when we passed the burley 
bill last year, not only had the support of Members of Congress but 
it had the support of the Department, and the farm organizations— 
just about everybody. I mean for the adjustment of it. 

Now we have another situation. You have been around here long 
enough to know, as Mr, Barden pointed out and other Congressmen 
pointed out, that we have a different situation now than we had last 
year at this time in burley. 

Mr. Mitter. The degree is not as great. 

The Crarman. That is what I mean—I mean the degree as to the 
problem. I am talking about it from a legislative, practical, realistic 
standpoint. You have followed the advice of this 15-man committee, 
which I say is constituted of men of high caliber and high character, 
but I think we can see as Members of Congress what the situation is. 

It could not be hoped to get a bill through with all of the opposition 
that was shown here this morning. Mrs. Blitch and her colleagues 
from Georgia, and they are speaking for all of the flue-cured grow- 
ers of Georgia—Mr. Tuck and Mr. Abbitt speak for the flue-cured 

wers of Virginia and their colleagues would follow them—you 
ow that, when they take that position. 

Mr, Matthews of this committee represents the growers of Florida. 
Iam sure his colleagues would follow him. 

Mr. McMillan of South Carolina represents just about all of the flue- 
cured growers of South Carolina, and I understand that the South 
Carolina Legislature sent a resolution in here. It is a resolution on 
this subject. 

I am sure that with this report before us now, that the chairman of 
the subcommittee has no alternative except to conduct these hearings, 
for the 15-man committee and the growers, the farmers and the farm 
leaders, to afford them an opportunity to be heard. 

You know that at this later hour, time is important. 

Mr. Mixter. We recognize that very well. 

Mr. Aspirr. Mr. Miller, for the sake of the record you might want 
to make a statement. We will be glad to hear from you. I certainly 
feel we ought to put the situation about the carryover of flue-cured 
tobacco in the record and anything else that you would care to say. 

Mr, Miiier. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. We produced, as I men- 
tioned a moment ago, 1,500 million pounds of flue-cured tobacco in 
1955. The total disappearance has been estimated to be 1,028 million 
pounds, of which 780 million will be used domestically, and 505 million 
can be expected to go into export. { 

This 505 million exceeds any export that we have enjoyed since 
the war years or ECA years, and compares with approximately 428 
to 430 million pounds in the last 2 or 3 years—416 in 1952. : 

So the 505 million pounds estimated to be exported next year 1s, 
I think a very optimistic figure. However, Public Law 480 to aid 
in the exporting of flue-cured tobacco, I think that the 500 million 
can be reached; 780 million pounds have been estimated to be con- 
sumed in the domestic markets. We have seen a rather healthy in- 
crease in the consumption of cigarettes within the past 18 months. 
We have a long way to go to overcome our original setback that we 
suffered in 1954 of about 4.5 and 5 percent. But we certainly have 
brighter days ahead. 

much for the stocks and production figures. 
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I would like to go back again and reiterate what is in store for us, 
so far as our ability to produce in yields per acre. 

We had introduced in 1955, varieties that produced more than we 
have ever seen accomplished before by about 250 pounds per acre. 
A great many producers in eastern North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina produced as much as—they tell me personally on the warehouse 
floors—2,500 or 2,600 pounds per acre. 

I saw one crop of tobacco in eastern North Carolina that was raised 
on an experimental plot, at the North Carolina experiment station on 
the farm of Bill Hooks, who is a member of the Agricultural Soil Con- 
servation Committee of the State of North Carolina. I think Mr. 
Hooks told me that that 6 or 7 acres produced approximately 2,700 
pounds per acre. That was irrigated and had the most, greatest ad- 
vantages possible. I think probably it was irrigated, Mr. Chairman, 
and it was certainly conducted and cultivated along the lines tecom- 
mended by the Department of Agriculture or rather the experiment 
station of the State of North Carolina. 

There is nothing in the picture that would indicate that these types 
of tobaccos will not gain greater acceptance from the producer than 
they have heretofore, for they have not only the ability to produce 
in a high yield per acre, but they are resistant to nematodes, they are 
resistant to a great many of the diseases, black shanks and so forth. 

They have a greater degree of resistance to disease than any varieties 
heretofore developed. 

I have not a great deal more to say, Mr. Chairman, about the pro- 
duction figure, except to say that the producer when he is faced with 
a reduction in acres attempts to increase his yields per acre, has a 
tendency to have an ability to increase yields per acre about as rapidly 
as we can reduce the acreage. 

The CxHarrman. Is not that in keeping with what we have been 
— them all through the years, that is, to increase the per unit 
yield ? 

Mr. Mitirr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All of our experiment stations and agricultural 
experts have been doing that. That is, by the use of fertilizer, ir- 
rigation’ and otherwise, they make 2 blades of grass grow where 1 
formerly grew. 

Mr. eran: Yes, sir. 

The Carman. I think that you are exactly right that our farmers 
have been urged by the program to intensify their efforts, to increase 
the per acre yield. I certainly do not think that we should com- 
plain about it, because that is what we have been trying to achieve. 

Mr. Mriuer. They have also been able, Mr. Cooley, to maintain 
their income on less acres which is to their advantage; and certainly, 
cannot be condemned. Their ability to produce certainly cannot be 
condemned. 

But it is a fact we are faced with nevertheless, that we in the De- 
partment are faced with, when we are establishing our quotas. 

The CHarrman. You realize, of course, that all of these Congress- 
men who have appeared here this morning are intensely interested 
in the program, everyone of them are eager for it to be continued 
and to bea success. All of us have taken just pride in the fact that 
it has been the most successful of any adjustment program we have 
had on any commodity. It has been because of the fact that we have 
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had such cooperation from the different groups interested in the 
development of our tobacco farmer. 

Mr. Mituer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. As I understand the Department’s attitude in this mat- 
ter it is based upon primarily the attitude of the growers. Is that 
where you get your attitude here? 

Mr. Mier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. Would the Department have any objection to a bill— 
would they still endorse the bill if you amended it on page 2, line 
25, and put a period at the end of “referendum” and strike out all of 
the rest. 

Mr. Miter. I have a copy of the bill. 

Mr. Bass. I want to give them an opportunity to express their 
opinion on that. Based on the views, if the farmers want this thing I 
am for it. 

The Cuairman, May I interrupt you? If you did just what you 
propose to do—— 

Mr. Bass. I am not proposing it. I am asking for an attitude. 

The Cuatrman. The choice would be between 20 and 12. There 
is not any question in your mind what the result would be, is there ? 

Mr. Muuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Bass. He said he is basing that on the growers. 

The Crarrman. He said on the representatives of the growers. 

Mr. Bass. The representatives of the growers are supposed to rep- 
resent the growers. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Bass. All right. If the representatives truly represent the 
growers, and if you believe they represent the growers, and of course, 
you would not take their opinion if you did not think they represented 
the growers, then I see no objection to letting the growers express 
their opinion, and if they are truthful in this matter-—— 

The Cuarrman. It would still be a representative democracy. 

Mr. Bass. That is right. I wonder if we might get the same re- 
sults here without the objections from Members of Congress. 

Mr. Assirr. It would not jeopardize that. 

The Cuatrman. I do not think there is any question, if you sub- 
mitted it on that proposition, that 12 percent would be favored. That 
coincides. 

Mr. Bass. And you would waste $93,000. 

The CHatrman. Would you get the information for us now as to 
recent sales of. flue-cured tobacco by the Stabilization Corp.? I 
have some information to the effect that. we recently disposed of a 
substantial amount of tobacco, 

Mr. Mitter. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Would it go as much as 100 million? 

Mr. Mitier. Approximately that. Let me confer with Mr. Todd 
just a moment. He has the latest figures from the sale. 

Mr. Bass. Would you endorse that bill under those conditions, 
Mr. Miller? We did not get that in the record. 

Mr. Miter. Would the Department of Agriculture, sir, or would I? 

Mr. Bass. I address you as a representative of the Department of 
Agriculture. ‘ 

Mr. Muzer. I could not answer for the Department of Agricul- 
ture, sir, on such a proposal because of the $93,000 involved. 
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But I think that is one consideration that they would have to take 
into account. Personally, I do not know but—I would rather not 
predict what a group of growers would do in a referendum, 

Mr. Bass. That being the case, these grower representatives in your 
opinion then did not express the true attitude of the growers. 

Mr. Jenninos. Let us say they were not French generals and did 
atte which way they were going—did not get out in front and 
ead. 

Mr. Bass. The fact that we have these recommendations, that the 
Department of Agriculture comes up with, leads me to remember they 
had a committee on hogs—all of these various committees representing 
various industries. 

Now, we have a recommendation from tobacco growers, a 15-man 
committee, representing tobacco growers. If they truly represent 
the tobacco growers, to the Department of Agriculture, then you do 
not have to put in the rest of this bill, you can amend it right there 
and carry out the wishes of the Department in this matter. That is, 
if the Department feels that these grower representatives were repre- 
senting the growers. 

Mr. Mixer. I would not have any hesitancy to say, in my opinion 
the producer would probably take the 12 percent instead of the 20. 
I also think that he would probably do away with the 12 percent, if 
he could. 

Mr. Bass. I thoroughly agree with you. 

Mr. Mixer. If you offered that in a referendum, 

Mr. Bass. I agree with you 100 percent. The only conclusion I 
can draw then is that this committee—I am sure that I do not know 
one of them—I am sure they are outstanding men in the tobacco 
field—Mr. Cooley said they are honorable gentlemen, and they were 
doing what they thought was right—but they were not representing 
the growers, necessarily, were they, when they recommended this cut, 
according to the testimony that has been brought out here this morn- 
ing, the views of the growers. They were not representing the views 
of the growers because if they were we could amend this bill as I 
asked you the question, and so forth. 

The Cxuatrman. Did you put in the record information about the 
stabilization sales ? 

Mr. Mriier. I am ready to now, sir. At the time of this report we 
have just been quoting we have used the figure of 592 million in 
stabilization stock position. That was as of November 30. As of 
today we have 475 million pounds, green weight or 425 million pounds 
redried weight in stabilization stocks. 

We have sold approximately 100 million pounds of tobacco. We 
have taken some back in again in addition to that 592 because there 
were some cleanup sales held after November 30. We have sold ap- 
proximately 100 million pounds of tobacco, the stabilization has, 
within the past 36-60 days. 

The Carman. I will ask you one other question about the export 
outlook. That is still good, is it not? 

Mr. Mier. Yes, sir. As I quoted a moment ago, we are expecting 
to export 500 million pounds of tobacco this year. I think that is a 
reasonable expectation for exports. 

Mr. Jenntnos. How do you expect such an increase there? 
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Mr. Miter. Public Law 480. The full effects of that have not yet 
been felt. And then we know that they are in a position in Europe 
over the past 3 or 4 years of having deficit stock positions. Their 
stocks are low ; they want to replenish them. 

Public Law 480 is one of the greatest boons to flue-cured tobacco 
we have ever had. 

The Cuatrman. Have you given any consideration to the advis- 
ability of establishing what we refer to as a soil-bank program for 
tobacco, with the idea of inducing the farmers to reduce further their 
acreage—to induce them by paying them as has been proposed as a 
general proposition of the soil-bank plan ? 

It occurred to me that if we could have—and I think it would be 
well for the committee to consider and for you to consider it in the 
Department—a program that would induce the farmers by substantial 
payment per acre—it seems to me that you could probably secure that 
additional 8-percent cut on a voluntary basis. 

Mr. Mrtirr. The producers of binder tobacco in Connecticut faced 
with the loss of their market, some loss of their market due to homog- 
enization, have approached the Department on that subject. We 
have had a 3-hour conference with the representatives of that group. 
Those producers produce on rather large acreage up there. 

As some of the testimony brought out here this morning, our acre- 
ages are rather small at the present time. How much we could de- 
vote would probably be the most perplexing problem we have. How 
many acres could we devote and what rate of pay per acre. 

The Cuarrman. When you reduce the flue-cured acreage on any 
individual farm below 3 acres, it is not economic as an operation, 
because the person has to maintain a barn and other equipment. 

It occurred to me that a lot of these people with the small acreage 
would be willing to gyrrender it to the Government, take it out of 
tobacco, if they did ndt lose their history and did not lose the allot- 
ment. They would be willing to take it out, say, for 2 or 3 years. 

I know a distinguished lady in this room, she might be interested 
in giving her acres to the Government, if you would offer some induce- 
ment and she knew that she was not going to lose the history and 
acreage allotment. 

I suggest that you give some consideration to that and try to estimate 
how much, what additional percentage, you would get by proper in- 
ducement along the idea of a soil-bank proposition. 

Mr. Murer. Weare considering that at the present time. 

The Cuatmrman. The producers of any commodity are justified in 
coming to the Government for help—especially the producers of to- 
bacco, because of its revenue-producing ability. I am not disturbed 
about the money in the tobacco program. We have not lost any money. 
I think that if it is handled wisely and well in the future, we will not 
sustain any loss on it. 

If you go forward with the soil-bank idea, I think this is the place 
that you might use it. 

Mr. Miier. We are exploring the possibility now. 

The Carman. When you have reached some conclusion, will you 
communicate with me about it? 

Mr. Mrtxer. Yes, sir; we will. 

Mr. Assrtr. Is there anything else would would like to add, Mr. 
Miller? 
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Mr. Miter. No; I think that concludes what I have to say. 

Mrs. Burren. There is a proposition raised by Mr. Miller here that 
I have been very much concerned about. I would like to know, if I 
might, what quality is this new tobacco that is being grown and that 
yields so much more per acre than the brands of tobacco that have 

een grown previously. 

The Cuarrman. Coker 139 and Coker 140. 

Mr. Miuzer. Mrs. Blitch, the types of tobacco that I referred to a 
moment ago, saying that they had the ability to produce vastly in- 
creased yields per acre, generally are attributed to the new varieties, 
Coker 139 and 140. 

Let me say simultaneously with the introduction of this type of 
tobacco, or coincidental with it, there was produced a great deal of 
tobacco of White Slick nature, type of tobacco almost impervious to 
the water and thus impervious, resistant to any sort of flavoring mate- 
rial, they could not absorb it. 

‘In our estimation, that is true. The exact quality of which has not 
been determined yet and will not be able to determine that until they 
are swetted. . 

The Department of Agriculture has not been able thus far to deter- 
mine what caused that unusually large amount of so-called White Slick 
tobacco. Some of the varieties have been accused of it, Cokers in 
particular. 

But we have seen tobacco that was other than Cokers that produced 
White Slick-type tobacco. It may have been the weather. It may 
have been the type of fertilization, the degree of ripeness that the plant 
attained before it was harvested. 

So we cannot say that this type of tobacco that was produced, 
namely, White Slick tobacco, can be traced directly and positively to 
any variety. 

Mrs. Burrow. May I ask this then, was theygsome part of the crop 
of this particular great yield tobacco—Coker, you call it—— 

Mr. Murr. Coker 139. 

Mrs. Burren. That did dry out all right, cured all right, and made 
a nice quality tobacco. 

Mr. Mixxer. There was; yes. We have seen a great deal of this 
type of tobacco produced in some of the belts later that matured later 
in the season, and I say old belt and middle belt tobacco, where it 
reached maturity and we saw some very fine tobacco produced from it. 

Mrs. Burren. You think actually that is a matter of further experi- 
mentation ¢ 

Mr. Miiier. Yes; and the cause of it. 

Mrs. Brircu. And development of the crop ¢ 

Mr. Mitier. Yes. 

Mrs. Burren. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Mr. Todd has pointed out something to me that 
I think I should add to the statement I made about the fund being 
available to conduct this referendum, the $93,000 if it is necessary. 

Those funds are available from the $40 million appropriation for 
agricultural adjustment programs. But Mr. Todd points out that 
does not necessarily mean that the $40 million will not be exhausted 
during the year and that there might have to be a supplemental ap- 
propriation for it. Very likely may have to have that. 
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Mr. Assirr. Do you have the name and address of this 15-man 
committee that we have had reference to? 

Mr. Hermpurcer. I do not have that. 

Mr. Assrrr. Will you get that from Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Do you have those names? 

Mr. Miuirr. We will get them to you this afternoon. 

Mr. Aspsrrr. I had in mind the next thing we would do would be to 
invite the committee members here in fairness as soon as it was prac- 
ticable for them to get here. I did not want to rush them. We want 
to move speedily. 

Do you know whether any of them are in town now? 

Mr. Mitter. Not that I know of. 

They can get here overnight, though, on almost immediate notice. 

Mr. Aspirr. Do you think this week would be too early for them? 

Mr. Mitier. They are willing to come at a moment’s notice. We 
will be glad to give you their names and addresses this afternoon. 

Mr. Assirr. I hope we can have the next meeting next Tuesday. 
We want to have it as quickly as we can. 

Mr. Mitier. We appreciate the opportunity to come. We would 
have one request to make, if we might, when we sent the names of 
the 15-man committee over here. Could it go in the record as to just 
who they are and who they represent ? 

Mr. Assrrr. We will insert that in the record, without objection. 
When Mr. Heimburger gets the information, he will insert it as part 
of the record, and names and addresses and areas represented, and so 
forth. 

And the names of anyone else that you know is interested in the 
passage of the legislation, because we want everybody to be heard. 

Mr. Mitier. All right, sir; we will do that. 

Mr. Witi1aMs. I would just like to clear the record on the 15-man 
committee. There was some intimation there that it was appointed 
by the Secretary, and I would like to give this background on the 
committee. 

Since the very beginning of our flue-cured tobacco program, we 
have held each year, or approximately every year that I know any- 
thing about the program, a 5-State meeting at which the flue-cured 
leaders from the 5 States were invited in and all of the information 
available to the Department was given to them. They appointed a 
subcommittee out of that group. 

This 15-man committee is made up of your Grange; it is made up 
of your Farm Bureau; it is made up of tobacco associates ; it is made up 
of your stabilization officials in the 5 States. 

I have found through the years and I think these gentlemen up 
here in Congress that have been responsible for the legislation of this 
program, and I agree with the chairman of this committee, has been 
the most successful due to the fact that the producers of flue-cured 
tobacco have cooperated more closely with us. 

I agree that this 15-man committee in its opinion represents the 
outstanding or part of the outstanding leadership that you have in 
the entire flue-cured area. The Department of Agriculture for the 
past 2 years has followed the recommendations of this 15-man com- 
mittee. I think the Department of Agriculture for the past 15 years 
has been guided pretty largely in the setting of quotas and price 
support and price of tobacco by the same group. 
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As long as we follow the advice of men that make up this type of 
committee, we have had a sound, equitable program. 

I appreciate the fact that they are going down to North Carolina 
and South Carolina, and to give them a full opportunity to be heard, 
because I think they are sincere in their position, and I think that the 
want to be heard before the committee and I think that they are will- 
ing to cooperate and keep this program on a sound basis through the 
years. 

Mr. Anerrr. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Following the committee’s advice placed you in 
this position. They do not blame you—they state that they urged 

ou to make that announcement. They accept the responsibility. 

efore the ppessing of the market, I assume they thought it was going 
to have an effect on the market, and as the larger crop came in, every- 
body was, of course, surprised. 

Mr. Wiu1ams. That same thing has been done every third year 
since 1940. We have voted early in July. 

The CuHareman. I know. 

Mr. Wiriu1aMs. The committee did this; they realized the quota was 
set on an estimate of 725 million pounds and then we took their recom- 
mendation on the 12-percent cut. 

When the thing turned up 1,500 million, they assumed the respon- 
sibility for the mistake and they are sincerely worried as to the future 
effect that this 225 million additional pounds of tobacco is going to 
have on the future of the program. 

The Cuarrman. When all of the chips are down and everything has 
been said about it, the Department of Agriculture did not initiate this 
movement. It originated with the 15-man committee. 

Mr. Wii11aMs. That is right. The Department of Agriculture, as 
I understand it, has agreed merely to cooperate with them. That is 
all they asked, was the cooperation of the Department in getting a 
redetermination of this quota. 

The Cuarrman. You do not think that the program is going to 
become unduly burdensome by going on with the 12 percent, knowing 
that you can reduce it in 1956 and 1957? 

Mr. Wiriu14Ms. I think if you come up with a 1,315 million crop, 
which is wey likely, that you will add a 50 or 75 million pounds to 
the surplus that you now have, and I think it is their feeling and it is 
my feeling that we probably would feel the effects of it on the market 
this fall. 

The Cuamman. When the market opens this fall you are not going 
to be foolish enough to have any announcement out in July—you wi 
wait until about October or November or December. 

Mr. Wiis. If I have anything to do with it. 

The Cuamman. Then when you make an announcement, it is all 
cut and dried, then we will know what it is. I do not think the farm- 
ers would have objected if you had made this 15 percent. I know one 
of my distinguished constituents urged you to make it 15 percent. He 
wanted to make it 15 percent, even back in July before he knew this 
big crop was coming on. 

r. Assrrr. We would like, if you could, or somebody from your 
Department, to be there with us. We will set it up tentatively for 
Friday, a week from this Friday. 

We will stand in recess until then. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CommMopity SUBCOMMITTEE ON ToBACCO, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Nashwille, N. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in the Nash 
County Courthouse, Nashville, N. C., Hon. Watkins M. Abbitt (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Harold D. Cooley (chairman), Abbitt 
(presiding), Polk, Watts, Bass, and Hoeven. 

Also — Representatives Gathings, McMillan, Johnson, Mat- 
thews, Anfuso, McIntire, Harrison, Bonner, Tuck, and Fountain. 

Also present: Mabel C. Downey, clerk; John J. Heimburger, coun- 
sel; Francis LeMay, staff consultant; Lydia Vacine, staff assistant, 
and Gladys Andarcho, staff assistant. 

Mr. Assirr (presiding). We will ask that the meeting come to order. 


The ae em of the meeting, as I am sure all of you people know, 
ro 


is to hear from those interested in the flue-cured tobacco bill, which 
would permit the Secretary to make a redetermination of the tobacco 
acreage, and allow him to make an additional cut, subject, of course, 
to referendum by the growers. 

It is our intention to give those people that are interested in this 
matter an opportunity to be heard. As you know, we had a hearing 
in Washington with the Congressmen and the Department. We felt 
that time was of the essence, and it would be better to have our com- 
mittee come out in the areas, so that we could get the views of the 
growers, the warehousemen, and others interested, rather than have 
all of you people coming to Washington. 

It is, indeed, a pleasure, an honor and a privilege for this tobacco 
subcommittee, and other interested Congressmen, to come here to 
Nashville, the home of our distinguished chairman, the honorable 
Harold D. Cooley, who has rendered such an outstanding service to 
the farmers of erica. He is a great American. He is a great 
Congressman. He is a great chairman, and we all are proud of the 
outstanding work he is doing, looking after his people and our 


[A : ae would like at this time to recognize Chairman Cooley. 
ause. 

Phe Cuarrman. Mr. Chairman and friends, I would like, first, to 

present to this audience the Members of Congress who are with us this 

morning. I will call their names and ask each one of them to stand as 
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I present them, so that you will know who they are and where they 
are from. ; : 

Mr. E. C. Gathings, of Arkansas. [Applause. | 

Mr. John L. McMillan, of South Carolina. [ Applause. ] 

And our distinguished chairman of the subcommittee, Mr. Watkins 
M. Abbitt, of Virginia. [Applause.] 

Mr. James G. Polk, of the State of Ohio. [Applause.] 

Mr. John C. Watts, of the State of Kentucky. [Applause.] 

Mr. Lester R. Johnson, of Wisconsin. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Ross Bass, of Tennessee. [ ieokens 

Mr. Billy Matthews, of Florida. { Applause. ] 

Mr. Charles B. Hoeven, of Iowa. [ Applause. | 

Mr. Clifford McIntire, of Maine. [ Applause. | 

Mr. Robert D. Harrison, of Nebraska. [{ Applause. ] 

We are also honored to have with us Mr. Victor Anfuso, of the 
great State of New York. [Applause.] 

Mr. Herbert Bonner, Congressman from North Carolina. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. L. H. Fountain, Congressman from North Carolina and our 
neighbor across the railroad. [Applause. ] 

We also have a very distinguished and colorful statesman with us 
from the Commonwealth of Virginia, the former Governor of that 
great State, William Tuck, now a Member of Congress. [ Applause. | 

I think I have presented to you all of my colleagues. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say on behalf of those who are at- 
tending this meeting that I know that they join with me in thinking 
you and all of the other Members of Congress who are here this morn- 
ing for being with us, for the purpose of permitting those who desire 
to be heard concerning this very important matter to be heard with- 
out having to travel the great distance from their homes to Washing- 
ton and to incur the expense that would be incident to such travel. 

I am sure that all of us appreciate the promptness with which om 
have proceeded since this matter was formally presented to you. For 
the benefit of those here, if you will bear with me, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to make one brief statement about this legislation. 

On October 31, 1955, I sent a telegram to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Benson, asking him if he had any recommendations to 
make, and advising him that I had been authorized by the House of 
Representatives to call our committee together at any time during 
the recess of Congress, and I stated that if he had recommendations 
to make we would be glad to receive them, consider the recommenda- 
tions and take action, and be prepared to start moving with legisla- 
tion in the early days of this session, which convened in January. 

Soon after December 19, when a meeting had been held by the 
15-man area committee in Raleigh, a subcommittee of that committee 
conferred with me in my office in Nashville. I think that was on 
December 22. 

At that very moment I picked up the telephone and called the chief 
counsel of our committee and directed him to prepare a bill. I stated 
to the committee which conferred with me that since the Department 
had not initiated a request for this legislation, at their request I would 
introduce a bill, send it to the Department, and ask for an official 


report. 
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On December 22, I sent Secretary Benson a typewritten copy of 
a bill which I proposed to introduce when Congress convened. When 
it convened, the President’s message was presented to Congress on 
the 9th of January, there was not one word in that message about 
tobacco, nor was there one word about the tobacco program. 

I waited from the 9th until the 12th and, finally, introduced the bill 
which we have before us now. I sent the bill immediately to the De- 
partment, with a request for an expression of official views of the 
Dspavtneat of Agriculture. 

waited from that date until January 31, although the bill had 
originally been sent to the Secretary on December 22, and received 
an official report on January 31. It was a favorable report, recom- 
mending the passage of this legislation. 

Within an hour after I received the report, I referred it to Mr. 
Abbitt’s subcommittee, which is known and designated as the Tobacco 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on Agriculture. 

Within the next hour, Mr. Abbitt had called a meeting of his sub- 
committee for the next morning. The next morning the subcommittee 
met, affording Members of Congress, of both Houses, and others, an 
opportunity to testify, and we had at that time Mr. Clarence Miller, 
the head of the Tobacco Section, Mr. Todd and other officials of the 
Department present and they also made statements before the com- 
mittee. 

This is the very first opportunity the subcommittee has had to con- 
duct a field hearing because of other important matters scheduled 
before our committee on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of this 
week; and Mr. Abbitt had an engagement in Richmond yesterday, 
where he and I attended an annual meeting of a farm organization. 
So we scheduled the hearing for today. 

At this hearing I know that the subcommittee will be eager to hear 
as many witnesses as time will permit. 

Since, Mr. Chairman, the idea of a further reduction in the acreage 
of flue-cured tobacco originated with the committee of 15, it occurred 
to me that we should hear the chairman of that committee as the first 
witness, so that he might have an opportunity to explain just what 
his committee did oa what prompted the committee to take the 
action that the committee did take. 

I am sure that all of us have a very high regard for the membership 
of that committee. It is composed of men who are devoted to the 
tobacco program. They know how much the program means to the 
livelihood of our people. I know that they were interested at the time 
when the announcement was made of the 12-percent reduction, in July. 

I do want to say this, and I want everybody to know that when 
I introduced this bill I said at the time that it did not necessarily reflect 
my views. I have not yet expressed my views publicly on this pending 
matter because I felt that all of us occupy positions somewhat of a 
judicial character because all of these men are judges and they will 
have to hear the facts and render their decision based upon the infor- 
mation that is furnished here today. 

I think because of the pressure of time that this will probably be the 
last meeting of the subcommittee. The routine procedure is that when 
the subcommittee reaches a decision, it passes that information on to 
me as chairman of the full committee, and if it is a favorable recom- 
mendation, we will proceed further; if it is unfavorable, that will be 
the end of the matter. 
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Before calling the first witness I would like to say that we are hon- 
ored to have with us our distinguished Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Mr. Ballentine, better known as “Stag.” [Applause. ] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with that I apologize for trespassing upon 

our patience but I do want to conclude by one remark. That is, that 

am sure that my colleagues on this committee will verify the state- 
ment when I tell you that during my entire service on this committee, 
I have tried diligently and carefully to avoid partisan politics. 

We have with us here today some distinguished statesmen of the 
Republican Party, who have come great distances to be here because 
of their interest in your welfare. Although not a stalk of tobacco is 
grown in their districts they have come here to be with us today. 

We also have a distinguished farmer from the sidewalks of New 
York with us who has no tobacco and does not have anything in his 
district of an agricultural character, but he is devoted to the cause of 
agriculture and has rendered great service. 

I suggest that we call Mr. Carl Hicks, the first witness. 

Mr. Assrrr. Mr. Hicks, we will be glad to hear from you now. 


STATEMENT OF CARL T. HICKS, WALSTONBURG, N. C. 


other distinguished guests and fellow farmers, I am Carl 
from Walstonburg, N. C. I have been designated to speak for the 
15-member belt-wide tobacco flue-cured committee. 

I would like to identify the members of my committee and where 
they are from for the record: 


Mr. Hicks. Mr. Chairman, distinguished Members of nn ae and 
. Hicks, 


Mr. Lacy Doke, route 2, Alachua, Fla., designated to represent the 
Florida flue-cured tobacco growers upon this committee. 

Mr. Dorsey Matthews, Moultrie, Ga, and Mr. A. T, Minchew, Ax- 
son, Ga. There was a substitution on that from nena Both gen- 


tlemen were designated to represent the Georgia farm bureau through 
the Georgia farm bureau and the Georgia tobacco growers. 

From South Carolina a Mr. B. A. Graham, Olanta, 8S. C., chairman 
of the tobacco committee of South Carolina grange, designated to 
serve on this committee by the South Carolina grange. 

Mr. B. Frank Williamson, Jr., Carlington, 5. C., chairman of the 
tobacco committee of South Carolina farm bureau and designated by 
the South Carolina farm bureau to serve on this committee. 

From North Carolina, Mr, D. D. Cox, Clarendon, N. C., a member 
of the board of directors of the North Carolina farm bureau, a mem- 
ber of the statewide tobacco committee of North Carolina farm bu- 
reau; Carl T. Hicks, chairman of the tobacco committee of the North 
Carolina farm bureau, and president of the flue-cured stabilization 
corporation. 

Mr. A. D. Williams, from Wilson, N. C., president of the North 
Carolina farm bureau; Mr. E. Y. Floyd, from Raleigh, N. C., and 
everybody knows Mr. Floyd—he needs no further comment. 

Mr. R. P. Butler, route 2, Reidsville, N. C., a member of the North 
Carolina farm bureau tobacco committee, designated to serve. Mr. 
M. A. Hester from Belews Creek, N. C., a member of the board of 
directors of the North Carolina farm bureau, and a member of the 
tobacco committee of the North Carolina farm bureau for some 20 
years. 
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For the North Carolina grange, Mr. Claude T. Hall, Woodsdale, 
N. C.; Mr. Tom Allen, Creedmoor, N. C. 

From Virginia, Mr. O. O. Smith, from Java, Va., and Mr. Joe Pete 
Gilliam, Church Road, Va., both serving in the dual capacity of repre- 
senting the grange of Virginia and the farm bureau, as we have been 
advised. 

Now, gentlemen, there are some 500,000 people, according to the 
membership of the flue-cured stabilization corporation, who have had 
and do have a direct interest in the growing of flue-cured tobacco. 

There are some 240 odd thousand grower contracts. Presumably 
that would represent farm owners. The other, some 250 odd thousand 
would, certainly, represent farm families growing tobacco on lands 
owned by those farmers. 

Membership in these farm organizations have historically relied 
upon their delegated committees to present their views after having 
discussed them and argued about them and come to some conclusions 
about them. 

So the committee in presenting its views is speaking for growers 
who are members of these farm organizations who have, after careful 
deliberation, come to the conclusion that has caused the members of 
this committee to unanimously recommend a reduction of 20 percent 
in the 1956 quotas. 

I say that in defense of some of the charges that have been made 
according to the press reports, that this committee does not speak 
for the farmers. We admit that there are farmers, there are large 
groups of farmers, scattered throughout the area, at least with these 
500,000 farmers. We have not polled them. 

Of course, we do not know what they all think. But we sincerely 
submit this as the considered, well thought out judgment of the farm 
organizations upon whose shoulders the responsibility for making this 
final decision was laid, upon this 15-member belt-wide committee. 

Histurically, flue-cured growers have conscientiously tried to fulfill 
their responsibility for maintaining supplies in line with effective 
ar The votes in our referendums would unequivocally confirm 
that fact. 

Beginning in the momentous year of 1939 when growers faced a ter- 
rific condition, growers voted to reduce their quotas 40 percent in 
1 year. 

ince 1940 the relationship between grower organizations and their 
duly designated representatives with the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the Tobacco Branch principally, has been most har- 
monious—even up to this oe day. 

It has been the position of the Department as we interpret it, that 
they are most anxious to assist we growers in every way possible to 
operate a sound, fair, and just program in the interest of all tobacco 
growers. 

Specifically, I would like to recite a few incidents with regard to 
what has taken place over this period from some time beginning on 
May 12, 1955, to indicate, if I may, the kind of relationship that I 


of. 

On May 12th, there was a belt-wide grower meeting held in Raleigh, 
N. C., to discuss the referendum. Of course, that involved the ap- 
praisal of the tobacco situation as it appeared at that time. There 
were present representatives of the Tobacco Branch, Mr. Miller, Mr. 

74824—56——4 
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Williams. There was also present Mr. Hughes, representing the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

At that meeting the time for calling the referendum was discussed 
by all present. ‘There were representatives from the entire flue-cured 
growing area present when this was under discussion. 

It was the consensus of those present that since 1940 all referendums 
had been held in the month of July and that there was no indication 
for a need to change that policy. It was, therefore, the consensus of 
the group that the referendum for the 1956, 1957, and 1958 crops be 
held in July, another incident of close cooperation. 

On June 24, realizing that there were many problems relating to 
the marketing of tobacco there was another belt-wide meeting alloc: 
At that meeting this 15-member committee that had been previously 
designated by their respective farm organizations, in cooperation with 
the Department of Agriculture, the Tobacco Branch and the Grading 
Service, and the ASC, and other interested parties were warehouse- 
men. 

At that meeting there was further discussion with reference to the 
tobacco situation, principally with respect to marketing conditions. 

So this committee was designated to deal with the problems of 
marketing and continued to act in an advisory capacity with respect 
to the overall tobacco problem. 

On that night, according to my records—lI did not keep minutes of 
the meetings—there was a belt-wide meeting of growers, warehouse- 
men, buyers’ representatives, and manufacturers’ representatives to 
discuss the size of the 1956 quota. 

Recommendations recommended were from a low of nothing by 
some of the dealers to a minimum of 5 percent, to a high of 20 percent, 
by some of the growers. There was no poll taken, but the majority 
of the opinions expressed seemed to indicate a 10- to a 15-percent re- 
duction in quotas for the 1956 crop. 

There was no crop estimate available at that time. The best pro- 
jected figure that the Department had furnished this group was for a 
crop of 1 billion 275 million pounds, to be produced out of the 1955 
crop. 

Of course, it is history that that referendum was proclaimed on 
July 1 and held on July 23, and carried by a majority of 97 percent 
or better, by the growers voting. 

Upon the opening of the markets in Georgia, the phenomenal 
amount of tobacco going under loan was most disturbing to every 
grower, who through the press was made aware of it. 

Coming on up into the South Carolina Belt, we again experienced 
the same thing. In some instances, as high as 45 percent of the sales 
in the early days going under loan. 

This leadership that had historically continued to carry the burden 
of trying to help solve the problems of this tobacco program asked 
the North Carolina farm bureau to call a belt-wide meeting on Sep- 
tember 10, 1955, in Raleigh, at which farm organizations, warehouse- 
men, and leaf dealers were requested to be present and were present. 

The September crop estimate indicated a production of 1 billion 
544 million pounds for the 1955 crop. 

There were some 250 to 300 representatives at this meeting, and 
by unanimous agreement the 15-member committee was again reen- 
dorsed and designated to deal with this problem. 
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At that meeting Mr. Fred S. Royster was designated to serve as 
ex Officio chairman of the committee to represent the warehousemen. 
The crop estimate was so shocking that many growers—even many 
who claimed to be students of the situation—were of the opinion there 
was some question as to whether it was anything like an accurate 
estimate or not. 

So there was no definite determination of what additional reduc- 
tion should be made at this meeting, but this committee was in- 
structed to confer with the Secretary of Agriculture and to solicit his 
support for the initiation of legislation to provide for redetermina- 
tion of quotas on the 1956 crop and to attempt to bring supplies some- 
what in line with effective demand. 

This committee met with Under Secretary Morse on October 13, 
1955, and received his assurances that we would have his coopera- 
tion, and that he would assist us in every way possible. The only 
question that was unresolved, which the committee had no authority 
to state at that time, was the question of whether the cut should be 
20 percent or 25 percent. 

0 it was agreed that the committee would return after the crop 
had been sufficiently sold to determine the actual] farm sales weight of 
the crop, and render a decision as to the size of the recommended cut. 

In accordance with that action the committee met on December 
19, 1955, in Raleigh, with all members of the committee present, ex- 
cept Mr. Doke, as I have the record, from Florida, who wired, I be- 
lieve—I do not have the wire—I believe the wire was received through 
the farm bureau office in Greensboro, or the call, whichever it was— 
assuring the committee that whatever action the committee took 
that he would stand by the decision of the committee. 

All members of the press were present—we are grateful for that— 
the Associated Press, the United Press, and many local representa- 
tives—some from South Carolina were present. 

It was the unanimous decision of this committee after looking at 
the current existing stocks of tobacco and the indicated outlook for 
sales that the minimum reduction should be not less than 20 percent. 

The committee, as Mr. Cooley has related, instructed a subcom- 
mittee to confer with Mr. Cooley to solicit his support for the initia- 
tion of the necessary legislation. 

In keeping with what we felt to be the continuing responsibility of 
the committee we again met with representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture, and secured an interview with Mr. Morse, and insisted 
that the Department act promptly and expeditiously in reporting 
favorably the bill of Congressman Cooley. 

Now, gentlemen, members of the committee, with your permission, 
I would like to ask one of my associates to hand each member of this 
committee a copy of an official release of the Flue-Cured Tobacco 
Findings as of July 1, 1955, When the National Marketing Quotas for 
the Marketing Year Beginning July 1, 1956, Was Determined, and 
Changes in the Situation Since That Time. 

Mr. Azerrr. Without objection, that will be made a part of the 
record. 
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(The document is as follows :) 


FLvE-CurED Tosacco FINDINGS AS OF JULY 1, 1955, WHEN THE NATIONAL MARKET- 
Ing QUOTA FOR THE MARKETING YEAR BEGINNING JULY 1, 1956, Was Ds- 
TERMINED, AND CHANGES IN THE S1iruaTION Since THat TIME 


On July 1, 1955, the Secretary determined a flue-cured national marketing 
quota for 1956-57 in the amount of 1,130 million pounds. A quota of this amount 
resulted in individual farm acreage allotments about 12 percent less than for 
1955. This quota was determined on the basis of an estimated carryover on 
July 1, 1956, the beginning of the 1956-57 marketing year, of 2,054 million pounds 
and a reserve supply level of 3,081 million pounds. 

Based on current statistics and available information, the carryover on July 1, 
1956, is now estimated to be 2,280 million pounds, or 226 million pounds more 
than the previous estimate. Most of this increase came from the revised De- 
cember estimate of the 1955 crop, currently estimated at 1,504 million pounds 
and an alltime record. Thus the computed marketing quota for 1956-57 now 
appears to be more nearly 801 million pounds. Even if the Secretary elects to 
use the full 20 percent of his authorization to increase the quota to prevent undue 
restriction of marketings, the national quota would be reduced to 961 million 
pounds. Such a quota would result in individual farm acreage allotments to 
old farms about 25 percent less than for 1955. 

The statistics and estimates used in arriving at the determined national mar- 
keting quota for flue-cured tobacco for the 1956-57 marketing year and the 
findings based on current statistics and information are as follows: 


[Million pounds (rounded)} 
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Mr. Hicks. Thank you, sir. 

Now gentlemen and members of the committee, there have been 
serious questions as to whether or not there is any surplus of flue- 
cured tobacco on hand. Some members of your committee and some 
members of the congressional delegation from the flue-cured tobacco 
areas have seriously questioned as to whether there is a surplus of 
flue-cured tobacco on hand or not. 

At the expense of imposing upon the committee, but for the benefit 
of the growers who are here and are probably not familiar with the 
formula under the law under which we operate this program, I would 
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like to briefly refer to the requirements for maintaining adequate 
flue-cured supplies of tobacco. 

The law requires the maintenance of the previous year’s total do- 
mestic consumption, plus 175 percent of that which under this formula 
= us 2.2 billion of flue-cured tobacco for the protection of the 

mestic manufacturing industry. 

It also provides for a normal year’s exports, plus 65 percent, which 
under this finding means better than 730-odd million pounds or a 
total of normal supply of 2,934,000,000 pounds. 

There is an added safety factor included in this formula which 
says that you must add 5 percent to this total of 2,834,000,000 pounds, 
so that there can be no question that adequate supplies of flue-cured 
tobacco will always be on hand, both for the protection of the manu- 
facturers and the exporters and to insure the public against undue, 
excessive prices for the products that they consume. So to that we 
add 147 million pounds, 

And, therefore, the normal reserve supply as provided by the law 
totals 3,081,000,000 pounds. 

We have on hand with a carryover of July 1, 1955—these are actual, 
factual figures, compiled by the Department of Agriculture, they are 
not my figures—2,054,000,000 pounds. 

The final crop outturn according to the national official estimate 
for the 1955 crop totaled 1,504,000,000 pounds. 

That gives us a total supply of flue-cured tobacco on hand of 
3,560,000,000 pounds. 

If we go back to our 3,081,000,000 pounds, which is a required sup- 
ply, under the law, that gives us 480 million pounds surplus of flue- 


cured tobacco over and above that required to be maintained. 
Taking those figures, I would like to turn briefly to the estimated 
disappearance during the crop year beginning July 1, 1955, and end- 
ing July 1, 1956. 
e total thee te of flue-cured tobacco for all purposes in 


the year ending July 1, 1955, was 1,174,000,000 pounds. 

There has been taken into consideration all of the optimistic out- 
look for increased consumption of cigarettes in this country, and most 
of the optimistic outlook for the export of flue-cured tebsliess from 
this country. As you will observe, whereas domestic manufacturers 
used 728 million pounds last year, these figures project an estimated 
figure to be used this current year of 800 million pounds. 

‘Whereas some 428.2 million pounds were exported—actually ex- 
ported—the projected figure is 445 million pounds. 

So we have an estimated disappearance for the crop year 1955-56 
or the marketing year, whichever you care to call it, of 1,280,000,000 
pounds. 

These figures would indicate a need for growers to produce only 
801 million pounds in the crop year 1956. That would require a 
reduction of 38 percent in our quotas for the year 1956. 

ere is one other safety value in the law which is classified or 
referred to as the secretarial reserve. 

Those of you who have looked at the computation of the 12 percent 
quota will observe the secretary softened the impact of the 12 percent 
cut by using 10 percent of his reserve at that time. Otherwise, if he 
had followed the figures it should have been 22 percent instead of 12. 

If you use the current findings and the secretary uses 10 percent 
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of his secretarial reserve, that means 10 percent of the total indicated 
peer of tobacco needed, which further adds to the tobacco on 
and. 

Then there would be no need for more than 32 percent. 

If he uses the full 20 percent, then there is a need for 25 percent. 

Gentlemen, this committee has tried honestly and conscientiously to 
consider all of the factors involved in this matter. We realize the 
economic impact that a further reduction in acreage might have upon 
growers, but when you bring it down to the individual grower, the 
difference between the 12 percent cut and the 20 percent cut on a 
4-acre allotment is only 33499 or 3.2 percent. 

So the additional 8 percent cut is not as devastating as it might 
appear on the surface. 

_ We fully realize by the ne reports and by a letter which I have 
in my file from Senator W. Kerr Scott, that this meeting today is 
for the record. The decision has already been made. 

_ We are grateful for this opportunity to put in the record our activi- 
ties. The principal opponents to this legislation, the chief or prin- 
cipal witness has already spoken, Mr. J. C. Lanier, executive vice 
president of the Export Leaf Dealers Association. 

Farmers who have written you, who have telephoned and called you, 
have not faced up to the facts. Wherever I have attended meetings 
of farmers and the actual facts have been related to them, they have 
unanimously re-endorsed the position of this 15-member committee. 

That has been the experience of others on this committee and repre- 
sentatives of farm organizations in other areas. 

We are most anxious to keep this flue-cured tobacco program on a 
sound basis. When we made this recommendation it was for the pur- 
a of attempting to begin to cae supplies in line with demand, 

ully realizing that the 3-year period, that over that period we might 
be able to do that very thing. 

Gentlemen, one personal observation, the press reports that this 
committee has reported favorably legislation to void the referendum 
of burley cured growers and restore their 15 percent, in my humble 
judgment—and I have no interest in anything except the mainte- 
nance of this program on a sound basis, not only for flue-cured grow- 
ers but for burley growers and all growers who care to come under 
the program—this failure to consider the viewpoint of the growers 
as represented by this committee and for many members of the con- 
gressional delegation to prematurely determine their attitudes and 
the indication of the action with regard to repudiation of the burley 
referendum, is the beginning of the end of this tobacco program. And 
we regret very much that we are found in this most unfortunate 
position. 

Thank you very much. 

If there are any questions I will try my best to answer them as best 
T can. 

Mr. Agsrrr. Mr. Hicks, we thank you very much for the statement. 
We appreciate the fact that the committee is intensely interested in 
the farm program, and that you have done what you thought was 
best for a strong and sound program. I assure you that there will be 
some questions from members of the committee, for their information 
and as you say, for the information of the people here. 
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I did not quite understand something that was said there with ref- 
erence to Mr. Scott. I did not catch what you said there. 

Mr. Hicks. Well, sir, if you would like I would be glad to read and 
put the letter in the record. 

Mr. Asprrr. That will be fine. 

Mr. Hicks. That will be fine. 

Mr. Ansirr. The letter is dated February 2d. It is addressed to me; 
personally : 

I appreciate your writing and letting me have your views concerning a 20 
percent reduction flue-cured tobacco acreage allotment for 1956. 

Since the majority of farmers have already arranged for tenants, contract for 
fertilizer and put in their plant beds I am opposed to any additional cut at this 
time. If after this crop there is need for further acreage reductions, then they 
should be carried out on the basis that the farmers can stand. 

There is a closing paragraph but I do not think it is significant. 

Mr. Assrrr. The point I was getting at, I understood you to say 
that the decision had been reached by this committee. 

Mr. Hicks. I beg your pardon, sir. I did not say that. 

Mr. Asptrr. I just wanted to clear that up. 

Mr. Hicks. Apparently, the news releases and the statement from 
Senator Scott indicates that. I am sorry, sir, if I said that. 

Mr. Ansirrt. I thought I understood you that way. 

Mr. Hicks. If I said it I did not intend to say it that way. 

Mr. Assirr. I wanted to clear it up. 

As you realize, the matter was turned over to this committee on the 
afternoon of the 31st of January. We immediately held hearings the 
next morning and had the Department and Congressmen to testify. 

They sent their top tobacco men over there to give us the benefit of 
all of the information. Then we felt we ought to hear from your com- 
mittee, and any other interested people who wanted to testify. 

Are there any other questions by members of the committee? 

Mr. McMillan from South Carolina. 

Mr. McMitian. Mr. Hicks, I do not think you intend to leave the 
impression with the committee that the Government purchased 40 
percent of the tobacco in South Carolina this year, did you? 

I do not think you intended to leave that impression. 

Mr. Hicks. No, sir. I said that 40 to 45 percent of the sales in the 
first few days of the market, which resulted in our being alarmed over 
the situation were 

Mr. McMrt1an. This 15-man committee of yours, how are they 
selected ? 

Mr. Hicks. They are selected by the farm organizations. 

Mr. McMiuan. I realize they have two of ‘the best men we have 
in the State of South Carolina on your committee. However, I just 
wondered how they were selected. 

It seems that every farm organization has written me approving 
this legislation. 

Mr. Hicks. Mr. McMillan 

Mr. McMuuan. My mail is running about 100 to 1 against it. I 

yas wondering how this committee happened to be for this proposed 
increase in acreage reduction. 

Mr. Hicks. I would like to say for the record Mr. Graham and Mr. 
Williamson, Jr., have been serving as chairmen of their respective 
farm organizations on the tobacco committee for some 20 years. 
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Mr. McMiutan. They are good farmers and good representatives. 
I was just wondering how they were selected. 

Mr. Hicks. If they have been repudiated or discharged I do not 
know anything about it. 

Mr. McMuruan. I was wondering how you or them, either one, got 
the information that the farmers wanted this reduction. And you will 
agree, I am certain, that this was an unusual year, the best growing 
season we have had for tobacco in 30 years, to the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. Hicks. Yes, I will agree to that, but I would like to comment 
on it, sir. 

Mr. McMittan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hicks. These market calculations, or the calculations for the 
purpose of determining quotas, as we understand the procedure, is 
determined over a 5-year period, that is, a 5-year production average 
per acre. That figure has been, up until 1955, 1,270 pounds per acre 
yield. If you include 1955, the 5-year average yield will step up to 
1,320 pounds or better per acre. 

Mr. McMuuan. Yes, sir, that is what I was trying to bring out. 

Mr. Hicks. If you take a further look at the 10 year trend for 
production yields, it definitely indicates a 1,400 pound yield per acre, 
sir. 

Mr. McMitxan. In our State we have 26,000 tobacco farmers and 
22,000 of these farmers have a tobacco acreage allotment of less than 
5 acres. If they take a 12 percent cut, which they have already voted 
on themselves, I do not see how they can stay on the farm and educate 
the children and doanything. [Applause.] 

Mr. Hicks. Mr. McMillan, may I point out this year—— 

Mr. McMuitan. It is true that we want to keep the price high but 
if a man has no acreage the price does him no . 

Mr. Hicks. There are some 500,000 growers of flue-cured tobacco, 
as I tried to indicate in my testimony, and if you divide the acreage 
that is allotted for this year or any year, I believe the allotment, this 
year under the 12 percent quota is 889,900 acres. 

If you divide those 400,000 farm families into that, you get less than 
1% acres apiece, sir. 

Mr. McMitian. You agree with me the farmer cannot stay on the 
ae and raise a family and send them to school on any such acreage as 
that ! 

Mr. Hicks. I agree very readily, sir, but we must remember that 
tobacco growers are in just as great a need for support and help for 
other crops that we grow which rounds out the farming activity. 

We need support for corn. The economic effect on the price of 
corn—corn sold in any neighborhood from 90 cents to $1 a bushel this 
year. Hogs, 10 cents a pound. Due to storm conditions, cotton 16 and 
18 cents a pound. 

It was storm cotton, we will have to admit that, but the economic 
pressure, sir, is not on tobacco alone—it is on all farm commodities. 
And the economic impact as the result of low prices on all farm com- 
modities is being reflected back on the tobacco farmer. 

Mr. McMitxan. You will agree with me this is the first time that 
flue-cured tobacco has ever been in trouble since we have had this 
program; is that not right? 
Mr. Hicks. Beg your pardon? 
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Mr McMiuan. You will agree with me that this is the first time 
flue-cured tobacco has ever been in any trouble since we have had this 
program, and we have been paying into the Federal Government 
approximately 214 billion dollars a year in taxes. 

o you think it would do any harm for the Federal Government 
to bail us out one time ? 

Mr. Hicks. We were in trouble in 1940 when we took a 40 percent 
cut, 

Mr. McMitxan. I was in Congress at that time. 

Mr. Hicks. We were in trouble again when we took a 2714 percent 
cut in 1948. And the farmers responded to it and met the challenge. 

Without any question, I dare say, sir, that prices of farm commodi- 
ties were much lower then than they are now. 

Mr. McMi1an. I can only speak for the people of South Carolina 
that I represent. Wecannot take the additional 8 percent cut. Thank 
you very much. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Assirr. The Chair would like to recognize Mr. Watts of Ken- 
tucky. 

Me Warrs. Mr. Hicks, my name is John Watts and I represent 
the largest burley tobacco growing district in this country. 

You made some reference to the action that was taken by the com- 
mittee in connection with burley tobacco. And I assume from your 
statement that once the quota has been set that it should not under 
any circumstances be changed. 

r. Hicks. No, sir. 

Mr. Watts. You remember last year when the Department of Ag- 
riculture estimated the burley crop at a much, much smaller sum 
than it turned out, we went to Congress, and gave them authority to 
place a further 15 percent cut on it. Did you approve that action? 

Mr. Hicks. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Watts. Well, this year when the error was made in estimat- 
ing the other way, why are you critical of an action that undertakes 
to correct an error in that direction, when you were not critical of 
an action to correct an error in the other direction ¢ 

Mr. Hicks. The growers, sir, have voted in a referendum, haven’t 
they, for the 15 percent reduction ? 

Mr. Warts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hicks. If you resubmit the question to the growers, then I 
would have no criticism regarding it. 

Mr. Warts. The growers in flue-cured have already voted—— 

Mr. Hicks. All we are asking—— 

Mr. Warts. For a 12 percent reduction, have they not, sir? 

Mr. Hicks. That is correct, sir. All we are asking under this legis- 
lation is that it be resubmitted to the growers in a referendum. 

Mr. Warts. We went through that in burley last year and I want 
to say to you that before we took any action that we held meetings 
in practically every community throughout the Burley Belt. There 
was complete unanimity, not only with the association, the ware- 
house associations, the export associations, the Farm Bureau, and 
practically every tobacco grower in our country agreed that the action 
was necessary. 

What meetings have been held with reference to flue-cured among 
the individual growers in the various counties ? 
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Mr. Hicks. Well, sir, I would like to call your attention to the fact 
that when the flue-cured legislation was introduced, if I am correctly 
informed, either the subcommittee or the full committee in the House 
instructed the tobaceo branch to hold meetings and hearings for the 
purpose of bringing facts before the growers in the burley areas. 

And farm organizations, as well as the Department and other 
agencies of Government, used an educational campaign prior to any 
action taken upon this legislation. 

Mr. Warts. Has there been any action of that kind in regard to 
flue-cured ? 

Mr. Hicks. We anticipate that kind of action upon the introduction 
of the legislation, but there is no effort on the part of anyone at the 
Washington level to withhold judgment on the question of the ad- 
visability of the enactment of the legislation, and we had no op- 
portunity to hold hearings. 

Wherever we have held hearings among growers in county units 
and community units, they have unanimously endorsed the position 
of the 15-member committee. 

Mr. Watts. What percent would you say of your growers today 
are in favor of a further cut? 

Mr. Hicks. Well, I think that the confusion that has resulted from 
all of the publicity attendant to this issue has, of course, caused many 
growers to wonder whether there is need for a further cut or not, 
but if sufficient time could be had to carry out an educational program, 
I would say that the growers would vote better than 90 percent for it. 

Mr. Watts. When were your plant beds planted ? 

Mr. Hicks. We sow plant beds in this particular area sometime in 
January. 

Mr. Warts. They have already been sown? 

Mr. Hicks. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Warts. How long has this committee of 15 been in existence? 

Mr. Hicks. Well, the committee was created on May 12, 1955. On 
May 12, 1955, sir, it became official. 

Mr. Warts. Created in 1955? 

Mr. Hicks. This particular committee, yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. It is a successor to committees of the same type that 
existed heretofore ? 

Mr. Hicks. Yes, from time to time. ; 

Mr. Warrs. And you say it was selected by the various farm organ- 
izations ¢ 

Mr. Hicks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. The Farm Bureau ? 

Mr. Hicks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. The Grange? 

Mr. Hicss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warrs. Are there any representatives of warehousemen on it? 

Mr. Hicks. There is Mr. Royster as an ex officio member. _ 

Mr. Warts. What is the position of the warehousemen in regard 
to this further cut? 

Mr. Hicxs. Well, I would prefer to have Mr. Royster speak for the 
warehousemen. 

Mr. Warts. I did not know whether you knew or not. 

Mr. Hicks. I know what it is. 

Mr. Warts. Are they in favor of it, too? 
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Mr. Hicks, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts, It is pretty generally agreed then, among the various 
associations, that a further cut should be made? 

Mr. Hicks, That is my opinion. 

Mr. Warts. But you do say there is a lot of dissension among the 
farmers at the present time ? 

Mr. Hicks. A lot of confusion. 

Mr. Warts. You realize, of course—I know you do—it takes 6634 
percent to carry it. 

Mr, Hicks, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. You realize what the tragic result of a failure would be? 

Mr. Hicks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. There would be no support price at all. Do you think 
that you could get that type of enthusiasm among the growers to ap- 
prove the program by a 66%4 percent ? 

r. Hicks. Yes, sir, it is my considered judgment that we could. 

Mr. Warts. Would that be true if it were held today? 

Mr. Hicks. No, sir, I have serious doubts about it. 

Mr. Watts, Do you think you would be willing to risk it, though? 

Mr. Hicks. If sufficient time was had to carry on the necessary 
educational campaign to bring the factors before the growers. 

Mr. Warts. How long would it take to carry on such an educa- 
tional campaign 

Mr. Hicks. Well, I’d say from 20 to 30 days. 

Mr. Warts. I know that it was a considerable task to do it in burley 
the last year when we undertook a similar action. 

Mr. Hicks. 1 understand that you did it in 25 to 28 days. 

Mr. Warts. Something in that period of time. But we started 
with a pretty universal agreement on the situation at the time we 
started our campaign. 

Mr. Hicks. tom not qualified to dispute your statement, sir, but 
the facts are contrary, as they have been revealed to me. 

Mr. Warts. That is my impression of the situation because we held 
some hearings in which every segment of the tobacco industry was 
represented. 

{r. Hicxs. As a matter of fact, sir, I believe the record will show 
that both Members of the Senate from North Carolina voted against 
the legislation. 

Mr. Warts. They might have, but their organizations testified be- 
fore our committee in favor of it. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Assirr. Mr. Hicks, I am not at all critical, and I do not want 
what I say to be critical of the committee—I think you have done a 
wonderful job and I know of your intense interest in this program— 
and we have got to keep the program on a sound basis, but Just to 
get the record straight about the burley situation and the flue-cured 
situation, in answer to Mr. Watts you said that the difference between 
the way we handled the burley question and the way you propose to 
handle it now is that on this thing you will have a referendum to take 
care of whether or not the flue growers desire the cut, and we did 
not do that in the legislation giving burley a raise. 

But this legislation here, as I understand it, H. R. 8335 as recom- 
mended, or introduced would not give the growers a choice but would 
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put them in a straitjacket. They either have to vote for the increase 
or have no “ee for 1956; is that not true? 


Mr. Hicks. That is historically what we have always done. 

Mr. Assitr. They have already voted for the 12 percent. Now 
you would make them accept the difference or they would not have 
any. 

Mr. Hicxs. That is exactly what you did in burley. 

Mr. Assirr. They did that in burley last year? 

Mr. Hicks. Yes. 

Mr. Azeirr. That is true. But now would you not suggest that in 
view of the fact that there is so much confusion and that you think 
if the growers know what the situation is and the true facts, do you 
think just a straight referendum as to whether they would accept an 
additional 8 percent cut would be advisable ? 

Mr. Hicks. I can only say that that historically has been the pro- 
cedure with which we have held all referendums, sir. 

Mr. Martrnews. Mr. Chairman, I would like to tell the witness how 
much I have appreciated his clear cut statement of the problem. 

I want to state to the committee that Mr. Lacy Doke who represents 
Florida is from my own district and I have a high regard for him. 
He is a wonderful farmer and gentleman, and I think has done ex- 
cellent work on this 15-man committee. 

However, I find myself somewhat in disagreement with some of the 
basic views of the committee. And the problem that has perplexed 
me, and I suppose it is a problem that has perplexed other members 
of the committee, is how we can save the little man as he keeps on year 
after year taking his cut. I know you gentlemen have worried about 
it, too. 

I know this problem is not the concern of Congressmen alone. But 
the little man that has a few acres or an acre and a half now, if you 
cut him 12 percent, and then another 8 percent, he just has one alter- 
native, and that is to go out of business. [ Applause. ] 

I am not quite so sure in my own mind, and I speak humbly be- 
cause I have only been on this great committee a short time, but I am 
not sure in my own mind if we have come up with the complete an- 
swer of keeping production in line with consumption, because in my 
own district the record shows, as I recall the figures, even if you cut 
the acreage, you still do not cut production to the extent that perhaps 
you ought to cut it. 

And as we all know, the great advancement in scientific methods of 
production, better fertilizers, better plants, irrigation and all of these 
things, poses, I think, a constant problem. 

The question now I specifically wanted to ask is, has your 15-man 
committee considered any other ideas to help us keep production in 
line with consumption other than just an acreage cut every year? 

Mr. Hicks. Mr. Matthews, first I would like to point out that every 
grower benefits from the increased poundage production per acre, be- 
cause he gets a price for the increased poundage just like every other 

ower. 

a Matruews. Would not that be true of the man who can afford 
to irrigate? But the man that does not have enough tobacco to irri- 
gate would not get the extra poundage, so he could not participate in 
the increased benefits. 
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Mr. Hicks. I think there are some 25,000 acres under irrigation. 
That is a small figure as compared with 900,000, is it not? 

Mr. Marrnews, I do not know, sir. It would depend on how the 
25,000 were distributed. 

In other words, I think your point is well taken, but I think it would 
bsg on how many men had the 25,000 acres, let us say. 

r. Hicks. In answer to the last part of your question, sir, there is 
considerable study being given at this time, both by the Department 
of Agriculture, the Tobacco Branch, and growers, and groups over the 
country, to determine if it is practical or feasible to tie a poundage 


annte in with the acreage quota. That has considerable merit, in my 
umble judgment, sir. 


Mr. Matruews. Thank you. 

a Bass. Mr. Hicks, are you familiar with the burley tobacco pro- 
gram 

Mr. Hicks. Well, not in detail, sir. 

Mr. Bass. That is right. You do not know all of the facts about 
the burley tobacco program, do you? 

Mr. Hicks. No, sir; I would certainly admit that. 

Mr. Bass. You criticized this committee for what you said was a 
preconceived idea about the flue-cured tobacco program. Are you not 
subject to the same criticism on the burley situation ? 

Mr. Hicks, I couldn’t agree to that, sir. 

Mr. Bass. Well, you say you do not know the facts. The reason I 
want this understood, I represent a burley area. I have no flue-cured 
tobacco and I came here to get the facts about the flue-cured tobacco 
situation. 


You would not want the burley tobacco people from Tennessee and 


Kentucky to come to Washington and tell you how to operate your 
fiue-cured gy gr you? 
- 


Mr, Hicks. ass, historically the burley and flue-cured growers 
have always worked together. 


Mr. Bass. Cooperated ? 

Mr. Hicks. Cooperated together. 

Mr. Bass, Cooperated—that is right. 

Mr. Hicks. If you would like to use that word. 

Mr. Bass. The burley people do not tell the flue-cured people how 
to run their program, do they ? 

Mr. Hicks. We try to keep the program on a sound basis, both for 
flue-cured and burley growers. 

Mr. Bass. Well, in other words, we in the burley belt, we and our 
representatives know the picture and our action should not be con- 
demned in line with actions of the flue-cured belt. We are not going 
to try to tell the flue-cured people how to run their program. 

There is one other question. You say that the growers are recom- 
mending thiscut. You represent the growers in the area. 

The last part of this bill says that if two-thirds did not vote in the 
affirmative to accept the cut, that there would be no support price on 
the program. 

ould you not think that if we just put it up to them on an optional 
basis, in other words, not put this noose around their necks, leave the 
program in effect if they rejected the cut, do you think it would pass? 

r. Hicks. I can only repeat, Mr. Bass, that historically growers 
have always voted on that basis. 
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Mr. Assrrr. The Chair recognizes Mr. Cooley. 
The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Hicks, I know that the committee does appreciate your presen- 
tation of this very full statement. I am quite certain that no member 

of the committee questions your sincerity. 

For the purpose of clearing the record, I would like to ask two or 
three questions about what happened. 

I understood you to say that after your 15-man committee recom- 
mended to the Secretary of Agriculture that he issue a proclamation 
on July 1, that the committee was in accord that the announcement 
should be made then, as has always been done in years when referen- 
dums are being held. 

Mr. Hicks. Not only the committee, Mr. Cooley, but also the group 
that was present. There was a large group of folks present, some 150 
to 200 people. 

The CuHarrman. I am not questioning the fact that the Secretary 
had a perfect right to issue the proclamation when he did issue it, but 
at that meeting all of you were not in accord. I know that Mr. 
Royster at that time expressed a view that the reduction should be at 
least a minimum of 15 percent. 

But, finally, the decision was reached that they would make the 
reduction a 12 percent reduction. 

Had the Department of Agriculture accepted Mr. Royster’s advice 
at that time and reduced the acreage 15 percent, I doubt very much 
if any farmer would have complained ; they would have accepted the 
15 percent reduction. 

But now, looking back, you will agree that that was an unfortunate 
announcement, will you not ? 

Mr. Hicks. Well, in the light of the unpredecented 

The Cuarrman. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Hicks. Reduction in the 1955 crop, no human person could 
anticipate that. 

The Cuatrman. I understand that, but had the Secretary withheld 
the issuing of that proclamation until the market closed he would have 
been in possession of all vital and pertinent information and could 
have made a reduction of 15 or 18 or 20 percent and then the Depart- 
ment would not have been blamed. 

Mr. Hicks. We all must admit that our hindsight is always better. 

The Cuarmman. That is what I am saying. Nobody could foresee 
that we would have an excellent growing season or that new varieties 
would produce such an abundant harvest. 

After that happened, your committee went back to Washington. 
You said on October 13 you conferred with the Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. True D. Morse. At that time your committee told 

Mr. Morse that you thought that the acreage should be further re- 
duced, did you not? 

Mr. Hicks. Yes, sir. 

The Cwatrman. Mr. Morse at that time assured you of his 
cooperation ¢ 

Mr. Hicks. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Yet he did not initiate any request for legislation. 
Mr. Hicks. That I do not know, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. Then you had another meeting on December 19, 
and thereafter, I think it was December 22, you came here and con- 
ferred with me in my law office. 

Mr. Hicks. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. I immediately called my committee office and di- 
rected that a bill be prepared and sent to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and advised the Secretary that I would in all probability intro- 
duce the bill in January. Mr. Morse did not report on that typewritten 
copy of the bill that I sent to him on December 22. It was January 31 
before we received the report. 

I ask you this question, do you think that you got the kind of co- 
operation from Mr. Morse that you were entitled to get ? 

Mr. Hicks. Not as good as we would like to have had, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Had we received the report promptly, had he sent 
it to me on January 1, we could have had these hearings and the time 
element would not be a difficult factor. 

Had he given me a report on October 31, when I asked if they had 
any recommendations, not specifically with regard to tobacco but with 
regard to the plight of the farmer generally, we could have acted 
promptly. I want it perfectly clear that no member of this committee 
has been guilty of dragging his feet. We have moved as expeditiously 
as possible to bring this matter to the consideration of the committee. 

I could not very well have started hearings until we received the 
report. For the life of me I am unable to explain why this report was 
delayed so long. 

You bring up the fact that if the farmers had the time to know and 
understand all of the facts involved, and it was submitted to them in 
a referendum they would probably favor a further reduction. That 
might have been true last fall. It might have been true even the first 
week in January, but we are now into the 10th of February, and they 


start planting or transplating down in Florida and Georgia around 
March 1. 


Mr. Marruews. Earlier sometimes. 

The Cuatrman. The farmers have made contracts with the tenants, 
have planted the plant beds and bought fertilizers, and, as you have 
said, there is a lot of confusion. I think there is probably a lot of 
confusion because I introduced the bill. I introduced the bill, as you 
know, to obtain the official views of the Department of Agriculture. 

When we did obtain the official views we moved within one hour 
after we obtained this report. 

I think you made some statement that Mr. Bass did not entirely 
approve. That was with regard to the burley program. While we 
have cooperated through the years, I do not think that the flue-cured 
producers have ever attempted to tell the burley people how to run 
their program. I know that the burley people have never attempted 
to run our program. 

Here is the situation we are in: You now admit, you contend that 
the Secretary made an unfortunate announcement when he suggested 


12 percent. 

Just 2 days ago we passed 3 bills out of our committee, by unani- 
mous vote. I do not think there was a dissenting vote in the subcom- 
mittee, this same subcommittee—and out of the full committee—tak- 
ing away from the Secretary the right to cut burley 15 percent this 
year, dark fire cured and air cured—3 bills. 
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They are now on the consent calendar in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

That makes three times that we have overridden the Secretary’s 
decision. 

If we pass this bill, which I introduced for a specific purpose, it 
will be four times. 

I am just wondering if that is not endangering the program. If 
every time the Secretary makes a decision we pass an act through the 
National Congress invalidating that decision, it seems to me we are 
headed for trouble. 

I just wanted to say this and then I am through. 

I know that these men from the burley section are just as interested 
in the success of our program as they can possibly be, and we have 
cooperated with them. They have cooperated with us. They took 
a cut of 25 percent last year. The Secretary was imposing an ad- 
ditional cut of 15 percent this year which would have made a 40 
percent reduction in 1 year. 

I think that we are in an unfortunate situation. I think the Sec- 
retary hereafter should be more cautious in making these announce- 
ments and should make them after the facts are well know, rather 
than base the decision on estimates as he has done. I am not trying 
to criticize the Department, because I have no reason to criticize them, 
but I do say this for the committee, that this is not a perfunctionary 
hearing. 

I would like to ask you one question, do you honestly believe now, 
in light of the lateness of the hour, that it would be humanly possible 
for us to secure the passage of this legislation and conduct a referen- 
dum and issue new allotments to farmers on and before the planting 
down in Mr. Matthews’ district. 

Mr. Hicks. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Cooley, I agree with you that it 
is a late hour, but I agree that the major responsibility for it being 
a late hour does not lie in the hands of the growers. 

The Cuarrman. Nor does it lie in the laps of this committee. 

Mr. Hicks. I leave that to the judgment of the committee. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think this committee has been diligent or 
not? 

Mr. Hicks, I think it would be very presumptuous of me, sir, to 
answer that. 

The Cuamman. You do agree that we moved—the minute that you 
were in my office, did I not call the Agriculture Committee office, 
while you were sitting there ? 

Mr. Hicks. You did personally, yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. I called the committee and right after that Mr. 
Heimburger, our counsel, prepared the bill and sent it to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture that very day. I talked to Mr. Todd about it. 
I do not think that they are greatly disturbed about it. 

I agree with what was said a moment ago that in view of the fact 
that tobacco produces more revenue than any other item that I know 
of going into the Federal Treasury, the only item that it produced 
in all America that it taxed, Uncle Sam can well afford to bear with 
us and carry this burden for 12 months or 24 months, if necessary. 
(Apart 


Mr. Hoeven. Mr. Chairman, I want to make an observation, Being 
from the corn-hog belt, it cannot be assumed that I have a solution 
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to your tobacco problems. We are here to learn and to determine what 
the tobacco growers want in the way of legislation at this particular 
moment with particular reference to the bill before us. 

Mr. Hicks, you have made a very factual presentation here this 
morning and in many instances your arguments seem most compelling. 

You point out that there are 801 million pounds of tobaceo required, 
and that this would call for a cut of 38 percent. 

I express: no opinion one way or another on the merits of the bill 
at this time, but it‘strikes me that your statement deserves the careful 
consideration of this committee. ’ 

It.is pretty well known that the tobacco program is one of the pro- 
grams under basic law which is really operating. You have the 90 
percent parity—you have full controls. That has been determined by 
the growers themselves, through referendum. 

A lot of other basic commodities are in trouble at the present time. 

We should all keep in mind and this includes the tobacco growers, 
that production must be kept in balance with demand. If we do not 
do this we run the risk of destroying the entire farm program. 

So after all, it is a matter for the people at the grass roots to consider. 

I, for one, am here to get the views of the tobacco grower. Whether 
they want a 20 percent cut or a 12 percent cut. The record should 
show that Mr. Cooley introduced his bill on January 12, 1956, and 
that the Secretary issued his report on the bill on January 31, 1956, 
within a period of 2 weeks. 

It is not the practice of the Department of Agriculture to issue 
a report until a bill is submitted. It seems to me that there was 
prompt compliance in issuing a report after the bill had been sub- 
mitted to the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, just this further observation: We are here to get the 
views of the tobacco growers. I would very much like to have a fair, 
general expression of opinion, both pro and con before we go back 
to Washington. We can hear discussion among Members of Congress 
any time. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Assrrr. I agree with what he says. What he is suggesting 
is that the members ought to be quiet so you people can go on and make 
your statements. You are the first witness to give us the background, 
so we will bear with these boys this time, but next time we hope that 
the witness can go ahead and give us his statement and then move on 
so that we can hear everybody possible. 

We thank you for coming here and we deeply appreciate it. We 
want to hear from as many other members of your committee as time 
will, permit. 

Mr. Assrrr. We will next hear from Mr. Royster. 


STATEMENT OF FRED S. ROYSTER, VANCE COUNTY, N. C., PRESI- 
DENT. BRIGHT BELT TOBACCO WAREHOUSE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. Royster. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am F. S. Royster, 
of Vance County, N. C. I am president of the Bright Belt Tobacco 
Warehouse Association, Inc. The Bright Belt Warehouse Associa- 
tion comprises its membership from practically all of the tobacco 
warehouses in the auction flue-cured area—Florida; Georgia, North 
Carolina, Virginia, and the Mullins market in South Carolina. The 
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other markets in South Carolina do not belong to the Bright Belt 
Warehouse Association. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in the very beginning of my presenta- 
tion I should like, if I can, to very forcefully get in the record the 
fact that the warehouseman in the flue-cured area derives his only 
income from charges which are uniform throughout the area, fixed 
by statute in the several States, with the exception of Florida—that 
those charges are based upon a flat fee per basket of tobacco sold, 
and 21% pore of the gross commissions that the tobacco brings. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am saying that to say this. 
Certainly, since that is a fact, it seems to me that anybody with the 
intelligence of an ostrich would know that the warehouseman wants 
all of the tobacco grown that can be grown and sold at a satisfactory 
or anywhere near satisfactory price. 

There have been some insinuations cast in recent days about this 
matter, that it was a proposition of warehousemen and large farmers. 

Well, first of all, there are very few large farmers. e all are 
small farmers. And, certainly, the warehouseman is a friend of all 
farmers. And I am proud of the record that this organization has 
made during its history on this all-important question to the tobacco 
program. 

ow, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have kept in constant contact 
with my official board, which is comprised of equal representation 
from all of the States. As recently as yesterday wake a meeting with 
a full attendance of that board. We began first to consider this mat- 
ter on June 23 of 1955. We recognized then what we were heading for. 

Let me say this, this did not just happen in 1955. Oh, no. We 


started 4 ee or ago. At that time we had exact amount of tobacco 


on hand that the act itself says is desirable, 2.5 years’ supply. That 
is exactly what we had on July 1, 1952. 

What has appened since then? We have added substantially to 
that surplus every year. And it did not just happen in 1955. 

It so happens primarily because of new varieties. That had a 
great deal more to do with it than the growing season. You talk 
about seasons—the hurricanes destroyed 50 million pounds of tobacco. 
No, it was not seasons, primarily varieties. We did add to it about 
250 million pounds. 

On June 23, we, of course, didn’t anticipate a yield of 1,504 million, 
but we did know and said so, that the figure used for the 5-year 
average was unrealistic and we used the re in our computation 
at that time of 1,350 million and came out with a necessary cut, as a 
very minimum, of 15 percent. 

And as we have done historically, and I am proud of it, we said so 
and tried to face the matter realistically. 

It is quite natural that you would anticipate a difference of opinion 
on the matter of quotas in flue-cured tobacco. It is a fine program. 
It has very unique cooperation among the various component parts of 
the total tobacco industry, but in some certain matters inevitably there 
is a conflict of interest; and quite naturally, and the record plainly 
shows this, without exception every year that buying companies and 
their representatives have recommended larger crops. 

For that I do. not criticize them, because they know as well as I 
know that a surplus and the more you grow, the cheaper they get the 
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tobacco. And goodness knows, if there is anything on earth that the 
record shows, that is it. 

On the other hand, as warehousemen, our first duty is to the grower. 
We are his paid agent. We have always taken a realistic stand on this 
matter, and we always intend to. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I said on September 10, 1955, that in 
my humble judgment the flue-cured tobacco program was in the most 
serious position that it had been in in 10 years. I regret to be forced 
to the statement this morning that in my humble judgment it is in a 
much more serious position now than it was then because at that 
time—and everybody that knows anything about it knows that this 
is true—at that time, the overwhelming majority of growers realized 
the need for further reduction and were insartedlly in favor of it. 

In the meeting that was held in Raleigh were several hundred peo- 
ple there from all the States. There were only two dissenting votes— 
only two dissenting votes. And this committee of which some of the 
personnel since the very beginning of the tobacco program, in good 
times and bad, have labored for it, were instructed by resolution to 
do just exactly what they did do. 

My board held a meeting on September 3d and adopted this resolu- 
tion: 

We realize that a 12-percent reduction is not sufficient for 1956 quotas, and 
we will join our efforts with growers and others interested in the flue-cured 
tobacco situation to so notify the Secretary of Agriculture with the request that 
he recognize the cut is not sufficient, and further we will support whatever re- 
duction in flue-cured quotas for 1956 is necessary to insure a material reduction 
in the surplus stocks on hand, and that a committee from this group attend a 
meeting— 
which refers to the meeting that was held on September 10th. 

That was our position then. Let us look at it. 

I am not going to attempt to burden you gentlemen with statistics. 
I do not think that you need a great many statistics about this situa- 
tion. Let us look at the supply and demand. 

I have already referred to the fact that on July 1, 1952, according 
to the act itself, we were in balance. 

Now, since that time, including what the carryover will be July 1, 
1956, we have added to the surplus 500 million pounds. How much 
is that? That is almost half a year’s consumption, both foreign and 
domestic. 

And the provisions in the act itself for 2144 years under changed 
conditions that have taken place since they were put in a year ago 
are indeed liberal because it is a well-known fact that tobacco manu- 
facturing processes have changed and it is no longer necessary to 
age the tobacco as long as it was 15 or 20 years ago. 

But even in spite of that we have got 500 million pounds. 

What are you going to do about it? As surely as we are here today, 
if this quota remains at 12 percent and we have anywhere near normal 
seasons, we will add at least another 100 million pounds to that surplus 
as of July 1, 1957. 

Gentlemen, ves, I am alarmed about it. I have seen the tobacco 
growers four times in my life go through the bottom of a depression 
and go through the wringer, and I do not want it to happen again if 
it can be prevented. 
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I am saying to you now in all of the seriousness that I have, unless 
we face this issue realistically we are headed for it as sure as the sun 
shines. 

These farm programs are fine, but they are not a substitute for the 
inevitable law of supply and demand. The very reason that we are 
in the position that we are, with these other commodities today, is 
because the growers have not been willing to recognize that, and with 
all respect the Members of Congress have not been willing to recognize 
it. That is the situation here that we are faced with in tobacco. We 
know, everybody familiar with the facts knows what has happened, 
but we are just not willing to recognize it. 

There has been some discussion about this restoration of the burley 
and other types of legislation, I quite agree that we should not try 
to tell the burley farmers how to run their program. I quite agree, 
conversely, that they should not try to tell us. That has never hap- 
pened. 

But I do know this, I have been close to this program now for a 
long number of years. I know there has always been a fine relation- 
ship between the two, and I know that up until this time there has 
been general agreement that one rested upon the other, and one could 
wreck the other. 

So from that standpoint I am interested. 

T recall very distinctly when the burley legislation was passed in 
1955, at a reauest from some of the burlev people, I went to Washing- 
ton and testified on that legislation on the 10th day of March 1955. 
Iam familiar with it. 

Congressman Bass asked Mr. Hicks if he was familiar with the 
burley proeram. Congressman, I think I am familiar with it. I 
think I know it pretty well. I know what happened in it. And it 
is true, this thing about the estimate, but it is also likewise true, that 
now there is still on hand, of burley tobacco, more than 3.6 years’ 
supplv when the act says vou ought to have 2.8 years’ supply. 

IT also know that as of December 31, there was 469 million pounds 
of it under Government loan. At that time there was 49714 million 
pounds of flue cured. I know enough to know that it is a dangerous 
situation, but beyond that, I am genuinely alarmed when this com- 
mittee and the Congress of the United States by legislative action sets 
one of these auotas. This is the first time it has ever been attempted 
or ever been done. 

Mr. Bass. Will you yield at that point? 

Mr. Royster. Gladly. 

Mr. Bass. Do you also know that there is a minus supply predicted 
and projected this very year in certain types of burley tobacco? 

Mr. Royster. Oh, well; now Congressman Bass, I have been hear- 
ing about certain types all of my time, That is the company line. 
We are long in this and we are short in that. 

Mr. Bass. 70 percent of the production of burley tobacco of that 
type. 

Mr. Roystrr. I think I know what the situation is in burley. I do 
know that in this past year 

Mr. Bass. T do not know the situation of flue cured. I am going 
to admit it. Iam here to learn. 

Mr. Royster. I do know that in this past year there was some more 
burley consumed than was produced. I also know that there was over 
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three times as much produced as was consumed in the year before, 
and I also have your stocks right here before me. 

I am alarmed when that happens. I so said to Mr. Cooley, the 
chairman of this committee, in a private conversation in December. 
The five-man committee so said to him on the 2d of December. And 
ti I recall it, we found him in agreement with that philosophy at that 

ime. 

I am afraid of it. It is a dangerous precedent, and in my humble 
opinion if you follow it, we will never know where we are with it. 

The CuatrMan, May I interrupt you! 

Mr. Roysrer. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMaNn, I said earlier in these hearings that we were in an 
unfortunate position because we are called upon to override the 
decision of the Department of Agriculture. 

Now the decision with regard to burley, dark fire-cured tobaceos 
were made by the Department. They will be overruled by the Con- 
gress, and we have had no objection from the Department. 

I agree with you that I think it is very unfortunate that if every 
time the Secretary makes a decision, we are called upon to overrule 
it and to nullify his determination. That is what I hoped we would 
be able to avoid. 

I think you made an excellent statement. I know that you are 
prompted by great sincerity, but I would like you to tell us whether 
or not you think that, in the situation we now find ourselves because 
of the great delay in receiving the report from the Department, it 
would be at all feasible, even if Congress were to pass this act, to run 
the risk. 

I know there are great risks involved in this situation we are in now. 
I asked the Department in making the decision to take into consid- 
eration all of these great risks because this program is too vital to the 
people whom I represent—and, of course, you are one of them—and 
too vital to the entire area for us to jeopardize or imperil its future. 

We have Mr. Miller from the Department here. I know that you 
regard him very highly, and you know that he has worked very well 
in administering this program. 

I think we should guard against it in the future. I assure you that 
I will be glad to be of any possible help in seeing to it that we do not 
get into these unfortunate situations in the future. 

I do not believe that the repeal of these peverai with regard to 
dark-fire-cured and air-cured and burley tobaccos will in itself jeop- 
ardize the future of the program because all of these people who are 
asking for it to be done are in complete accord. They are not divided 
like we are, apparently, down here in flue-cured tobacco, 

Mr. Royster. Thank you, Chairman Cooley. I may be in error, but 
I am genuinely alarmed. I know as well as I know I am eenvg st 
you, sir, that if we have anywhere near a normal growing season be- 
cause, incidentally, the so-called new varieties are going to be planted— 
everybody in this room knows that—they are going to be planted—if 
we come up here with a production of at least 1,350 and probably 
1,400 and probably it could be 1,500 million—I know what we are 
going to be faced with. 

Number one, you are going to see the worst marketing conditions 
in flue-cured tobacco that you have been since 1939. We have got this 
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surplus. The storages are bulging and running over. And right this 
minute the Stabilization Corporation has got 50 million pounds of 
tobacco in temporary storage. 

I think I know enough about it that the storages are bulging over 
and running over. That is the situation we are going to be faced with. 

When we come back here, when we face that thing next year, then 
legislation will be offered to nullify a realistic approach to it which 
: think we have got to do to get this program in line if we want to 

eep it. 

The Cxarrman. Mr. Royster, you all presented all of those argu- 
ments to Mr. Miller and his associates and to Mr. Morse. I am just 
wondering what your explanation is as to why Mr. Morse, in cooperat- 
ing with you, should not have reported in promptness. He could have 
had the report there before January 1. 

Mr. Royster. My understanding is that it certainly would not have 
been proper for him to have had a report there before the bill was even 
introduced. 

The CuarrMan., I sent him a copy. 

Mr. Royster. I remember that, but nevertheless the bill had not 
been introduced and was not introduced until the 12th of January, 
and when it was introduced, as I recall your statement to the press, 
you said distinctly that it did not mean to imply that you were for it 
and you wanted to smoke out Secretary Benson. 

The Cuatrman. No: I did not say that. 

Mr. Royster. Well, you were quoted in the papers saying that~ 
you were quoted in the papers. 

The Cuarrman. I know. It was not a question of “smoking out.” 
That was a very unfortunate statement and the young lady who re- 
ported it came back and admitted that it was an unfortunate state- 
ment and that I had not said it. What I wanted was the official views 
of the Department. 

I told you I would move this bill as fast as circumstances would per- 
mit. I thought then that I could anticipate opposition to it. 

You are talking about being realistic about it. We might as well 
be realistic about it because when I went back to Washington I got 
the North Carolina delegation together and asked them to give me 
their views, if they would. I told them at the time that 1 would not 
attempt in any way to influence their decision. 

I introduced the bill. I introduced it on the 12th, only a few days 
after the President sent his message to the Congress. 

This tobacco program, if Mr. Benson or Mr. Morse had been im- 
pressed with the fact that we needed new legislation, it does seem to 
to me that Mr. Eisenhower would have at least brought that to the at- 
tention of the Congress on January the 9th when we received his agri- 
cultural message. 

Notwithstanding that, I introduced the bill and asked for a report. 
“Smoke out” or not “smoke out”—I do not object to it myself—I said 
it was an unfortunate way to publish it, but the fact is that we are 
entitled to the official views of the Department of Agriculture and we 
finally received them on January 31. 

Within 1 hour after that this committee started consideration of the 
measure and Mr. Abbitt called the meeting. 
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I am just wondering if you think that Mr. Morse gained any infor- 
mation after November ist, we will say, that he did not already have 
back in October when you were talking to him. 

Mr. Royster. Yes, sir. Of course, he gained information because 
at November Ist he did not have the actual production. 

The Cuartrman. When did the markets close ? 

Mr. Royster. The last markets closed, I think, on the 14th of 
January. Most of them closed by mid-December, but we sold a great 
deal of tobacco, several hundred million pounds, after November 1st. 

The Cuarrman. Sold 600 million pounds in the last 30 days? 

Mr. Royster. Yes, sir. I know. Do you know who you sold it to? 

The Cuarrman. I do not know. 

Mr. Royster. You sold 75 million to one of the large domestic com- 
panies that are already heavily burdened with stocks, and it does not 
mean that there is one less hogs-head of tobacco now than before the 
sale was made. That is the thing that misleads these growers about it. 

The Cuatrman. Sold 108 million pounds direct ? 

Mr. Royster. They sold 108 million pounds. I am very thankful 
for that. They have 500 million left. 

Mr. Assirr. Your recommendation is that the committee go ahead 
with the recommendation? That is what we are trying to get down to, 
the meat. in the coconut. 

Is it your suggestion to us, or recommendation, that we go ahead as 
speedily as possible with the legislation ? 

Mr. Royster. That is my recommendation. I realize that it is late. 

I also realize that it was late in 1955 in the burley. That legislation 
that you well recall was enacted on the 31st day of March and the 
referendum was not until the 28th day of April. 

By comparison, I not think we are any later. I know if this com- 
mittee wants to move with speed you can do so, because the passing of 
the legislation under discussion with burley and other types certainly 
proves that. That just went through. I know it can be done if we 
want it to be done. 

I am concerned about it. I want to come back, if I may, Mr. Chair- 
man, just attempting to keep the record straight and in fairness. 
When the bill was introduced, the President’s message had already 
gone up on agriculture and my understanding was it certainly seemed 
plausible to me that Mr. Morse and the officials in the Department 
were completely tied up with that legislation; that they got to this 
matter as soon as they could. However, there was never any doubt 
after we talked to Mr. Morse—the committee—on the 13 day of 
October—there was never any doubt in the minds of the committee 
what their opinion would be, that they recognized the situation an 
what their final opinion would be on it. 

And we have found those people fully cooperative. They have done 
what we asked them to do. Tneidentally, at the time the thinking of 
the Department was in May of 1955 that it ought not to be proclaimed, 
that is, the quota. 

But following the historical pattern, the leaders were afraid not 
to vote. We knew we had this big crop coming up. We knew we 
had a surplus. We knew we would have those conditions. We were 
afraid we thought that it would have some beneficial effect on the 
market. 
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It did do that. And the September 10 meeting had some beneficial 
effect on the market. And I cite you to the record on that. 

Up to that time the Stabilization Corporation had taken 23.99 per- 
cent, and at the end of the season they had only taken 18.17, I be- 
lieve, approximately that. And you have to weigh all of these things 
into it. 

Now, we are coming up here, and the No. 1 thing, insofar as the 
farmer’s welfare is concerned, is what he will get for the 1956 crop 
of tobacco. In my opinion, I have said that it would be the worst 
marketing condition we have seen since 1940. 

I think that in 1955, we had a very difficult situation. We opened 
the markets. There was only one major purchaser buying on any- 
where near anormal pattern. Stabilization taking even unprecedented 
amounts of the tobacco. 

It became immediately apparent that if they were to handle that 
tobacco, to store it in an acceptable collateral position—of course, 
everybody knows flue-cured tobacco is a perishable commedity—it has 
to be processed—that something had to be done. 

And the sales committee of the Bright Belt Warehousemen As- 
sociation cooperated with those gentlemen immediately, reduced the 
sales hour from 54% hours, which is the customary today, to 34% hours, 
and we had to go on that schedule for a period of time. 

And it was indeed difficult and was made more difficult by Mem- 
bers of the Senate and Congress insisting that we do the impossible, 
and putting all pressures of their office on it. 

I am saying that to say this, Mr. Chairman: I respectfully at this 
time request that we not Lave a repetition of that in 1956, because as 
best I can see it now we will certainly have curtailed sales hours in 
selling this crop of tobacco. 

It is going to be a difficult situation. There can be no other thing. 

Mr. Chairman, now on this matter of advisability of going ahead. 
Yes, sir; I think it would be wise to pass this legislation, to give 
growers an opportunity to vote. There is no serious doubt in my 
mind about what. their decision will be. 

Mr. McMirtan. Mr. Royster, in order for me to properly represent 
the 26,000 tobacco farmers in my district, I would like to know how 
many South Carolinians attended this meeting you mentioned where 
these several hundred people met in Raleigh and voted on this propo- 
sition? Could you tell me how they voted for South Carolina? 

Mr. Royster. Yes, sir. I can’t tell you how many kennle from 
South Carolina attended, but I can tell you that South Carolina was 
fairly well represented. And I can tell you that the only two dis- 
senting votes were not from South Carolina. 

Mr. McMixan. Were not from there? 

Mr. Royster. No, sir. Everybody at that meeting from South 
Carolina on September 10 voted for it, ' 

As I said a moment ago, I think it is a fair statement that the vast, 
vast majority of flue-cured growers realized on September 10 that 
it was urgently necessary to reduce this crop in 1956, and were per- 
fectly willing to do it. y 

Mr. McMuzi4n. Another question: We have always considered you 
one of the leading warehousemen of the United States down in my 
State. However, I don’t believe the farmers in my State desire to 
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have the warehousemen tell them they must reduce their tobacco 
acreage, 


Mr, Royster. Thank you, sir. 

_ Mr. McMitxan. I have had a number of letters in the past year, 
in fact I had a letter from the Department last year asking what I 
thought about abolishing the auction sales, since the Government 
was furnishing graders, the thought was it might save the farmers 
expense. 

fow do you feel about abolishing the auction sales in the ware- 
houses ¢ 

Mr. Royster. In my honest opinion, I think that the flue-cured- 
tobacco growers have got the best, the most efficient marketing system 
of any agricultural commodity that I know of in the United States. 
It is not perfect. [ Applause. ] 

I think I have a few of them present. It is not perfect. But I can 
conscientiously say that since the Bright Belt Warehouse Association 
was organized on April 12, 1945, we have done our dead-level best to 
improve it. Iam proud that we have made some progress, and we 
shall continue to work at the job. 

It will be a sad day for the flue-cured-tobacco growers if anything 
should happen to that system and to the fine relationship that has 
existed down through the years between warehousemen and growers. 

The warehousemen were in the forefront when that program was 
born and they have been there ever since. 

Mr. McMitxan. I would like to state that the auction sales have 
worked extremely well in my State. I wanted to get your opinion 
while you were talking here on that subject because I have had some 
letters from farmers thinking that they could sell their tobacco as 
well without, paying warehouse charges, I think, eventually if tobacco 
companies act as they did in South Carolina this year, you may not 
need this auction sale. 

Mr, Anprrr. We appreciate your giving us your views. We know 
of your deep interest in the program. And we, certainly, do thank 
you for coming here today. 

Mr. Jornnson. From what has happened in the past, would you 
recommend. that in the future these referendums be held at a later 
date, instead of in July as this one was held? 

Mr. Royster. Congressman, I think probably it might be of some 
advantage. The truth of the business is thatthe state and the condi- 
tions that we are in is not attributable to when the referendum was 
held. Actually, as I tried to point out-this is not a 1-year proposition. 
This thing started back several years ago. 

And the truth of the business is that failing to deal realistically with 
it is what has got’ us in this situation. They waited until the last 
date that the law permitted them to wait in the burley referendum. 
You can’t just see it all properly. 

Mr. Warts. Of course, the decision on burley was made before the 
burley market opened. 

Mr. Roysrer. But they waited until the last day they could wait 
under the act to do it under the act. 

Mr. Watts. What Mr. Johnson is hinting at is whether we should 
set a later date. 
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Mr. Royster. That is in the wisdom of you gentlemen, of course. 
It might be advisable in the case of burley to set a later date. It is 
not necessary to set on in flue cured because the Secretary can proclaim 
the flue-cured quota anytime between July 1 and September 1. 

Mr. Warts. Some consideration is being given by the Department to 
setting a later date for burley. 

Mr. Royster. I think that probably has some merit, Mr. Chairman. 
I realize that you are trying to discharge me. If you will let me make 
this statement, I will quit. 

I think I pretty well understand the situation and I thank you. 
I do want to say this, because I feel so deeply about this thing. 

I am genuinely alarmed about it. I see what is happening. I see 
it coming. And I know what has got to be done if we keep this 
program. 

We are the only program at 90 percent of parity. I never have 
thought and I do not think now we will long keep this program at 
90 percent of parity if we begin to lose money on it for the overn- 
ment. We ought to operate it so as not to lose money. 

If that is done, the growers have got to stop pyramiding acreage. 
If acreage was the answer, we would have never had the program, 
because everybody had plenty of acreage in 1931, 1932, and 1933. We 
went broke with acreage. We doubled production. This is not the 
answer. 

The gross income is what counts. We took a 2714-percent cut in 
flue-cured tobacco in 1948. I said when that quota was announced that 
the crop would bring as much gross money as it brought in 1947. We 
made 217 million pounds less and it brought within a million dollars 
of it. 

You took a 25-percent cut in burley, but you did not take but a 10-per 
cent cut, or approximately that, in gross income. 

That is the thing to it. I am sure as I am sitting here that if this 
crop were cut 20 percent, it will bring more gross dollars than it will 
bring if you leave it at 12 percent. 

And I cannot understand, to save my life, this philosophy that the 
farmer wants to grow more for less. at is what seems to happen 
in all of these commodities. And why you are not willing and do not 
realize the wisdom of keeping supply in line with demand, because 
it is the only way in the world that they can protect the price. You 
cannot do it by continually subsidizing on the part of the Federal 
Government. 

I thank you very much for your tolerance with that statement. 
(Applanen| 

Mr. Azsrrr. We would like to hear from Mr. R. Flake Shaw. We 
appreciate very much your coming down here and we will be glad to 
hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF R. FLAKE SHAW, NORTH CAROLINA FARM BUREAU 


Mr, Suaw. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I first 
want to express my personal appreciation to our visiting Congressmen 
from other States for coming Laon to North Carolina and listening 
to our many, many tobacco problems. 

I likewise express my appreciation for your cooperation back 
through the years in helping us to pass tobacco legislation, for the 
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most part on the consent calendar. I think you have been very, very 
kind and considerate and.we do appreciate it. 

For the sake of the record, I am the paid waterboy for the North 
Carolina Farm Bureau. As the chairman, Mr. Cooley, will know and 
the other members of the committee, this is my first appearance. It 
was questionable whether I should appear at this time or not. 

But in the interest of harmony in the organization and for the 
benefit of our Farm Bureau members, I felt like it might be justifiable 
and necessary that I make my appearance at this time for the sake of 
consistency. 

Those of us that read the paper will probably recall that I made 
the statement after the referendum and after the quota was declared, 
and I was quoted on this by my friend, Bill Humphrey—I see him 
over in the gallery—to the effect that the Secretary would have to 
take the second look at the quota for 1956. I felt it so definitely that 
I made that statement at the time. 

And I have not changed my mind. I felt like that we were reach- 
nm danger point surpluswise. 

or the benfit of the committee and for the people here, the farmers 
who do not understand, I would like to first say that the tobacco pro- 
gram is not like any other farm program. The Government has no 
arrangement to take title to the tobacco, as the program is now con- 
stituted, and it never has taken title to a single pound. The farmers 
have assumed the responsibility of making the adjustment, storing 
the tobacco, paying the cost of the storage out of their income, and 
then paying the interest on the money to the Federal Government. 

I don’t know of any other program that has done that. But I think 
in fairness to the tobacco growers they ought to understand that we are 
in a little bit different position. We have been favored with 90-percent 
supports and excluded by law when other commodities were not. 

And we are grateful for that. 

And we have assumed that in the judgment of the Congress that 
was made possible by reason of the fact that the farmers did have 
enough intestinal fortitude and intelligence to operate the tobacco 
program on a business-like basis. / 

I would say just by way of generalizing that there is nobody in this 
room or anywhere in North Carolina that would even question any 
farmer wanting to grow all of the tobacco he possibly can. Every- 
body knows that. 

The 15-man committee and every other farmer wants to grow all 
he can grow at a reasonable price and as much as the trade reason- 
ably can stand. But by the same token, I would point out that there 
are very few farmers that want to grow more tobacco than the trade 
will stand and they do not want to grow tobacco to where it will 
jeopardize the interest of the program. 

T will not deal with statistics because you have had the full set of 
those from Mr. Royster and Mr. Hicks, but I would simply call atten- 
tion to the fact that our program now, for all practical purposes, is 
not in a very healthy condition. We all admit that. 

We would like to see it more nearly in balance than it is at this time. 
I will admit that all of the mistakes that have been made and all of 
the confusion that we have had puts, maybe, the committee and the 
growers and everybody else somewhat in the position that this late 
preacher was who had been rather friendly with his members and he 
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got a note one day from one of them and it said to him, “If you don’t 
stop running around with my wife, I am going to shoot you.” 

Well, he took that note pnd Weise down to see his lawyer and he said, 
“I am confused, and terribly confused about this note.” 

The lawyer read it and he said, “That is perfectly clear English lan- 
guage—lI do not see why it should confuse you.” 

He said, “It does, and I am still confused. Did you notice that man 
didn’t sign his name to that note?” [Laughter. ]} 

As we overlook this situation I think we find ourselves in that 
dilemma somewhat, as we attempt to work it out. 

Certainly, we know that we have thousands and thousands of farm- 
ers in North Carolina throughout the belt that don’t want more than 
a 12-percent cut. They didn’t want that. That is not. even debatable. 

But in the light of the fact I think we owe it to the farmers to tell 
them that there is a possibility that they will get into serious difficulty 
selling this crop of tobacco this fall, and there is a possibility that the 
cut might have to be more drastic in 1957 than it would have been if 
they had taken more cut this year. 

These are just facts that the farmers need to understand, I think. 
They need to understand exactly where the problem is, and exactly 
what is causing it all. 

What could be done about it? This isn’t the first time we have ever 
been up against the gun. 

It was my responsibility and measure back in 1939 to go to Wash- 
ington with a group of folks from North Carolina when the ware- 
housese were closed and tobacco was bringing 8 cents a pound. We 
stayed there for 2 days and we were not in agreement then on what 
we wanted done, with the warehouses closed. And all of that tobacco 
and bringing 8 cents a pound. 

And there was some language used there that would not be fit for 
the prayer book but finally we got around to putting our heads to- 
gether and, finally, decided the lesser of the ik would be to take the 
consequence and do what seemed logical and right at that time. 

It was decided that it would take a 40-percent cut to put the flue- 
cured tobacco program in a reputable position. And it did not take 
long to get that referendum and it did not take long to get it on the 
road and it was conducted. 

It took us 3 long years after that to ever get back to where we could 
hope to sell tobacco for a respectable price. We were in an emer- 
gency, a dire emergency at that time. 

I would not say we are in a dire emergency at this time but I would 
say that the surpluses are threatening our program. 

I heard Mr. Weeks say sometime ago—of course, that was on peanuts 
and the language of big money—but he said it was costing us $25,000 
a day to store the tobacco that we are storing. 

Do not forget that I said we have no arrangement for the Com- 
modity Credit to take title to this tobacco. That is taking it out of 
the hides of the farmers that put it into stoarge. And we produced 
tobacco in 1955 that we should have grown in 1956 and we know all 
of that. 

But we have been on the up for 2 years and we have been growing 
tobacco in excess of the demand for the last 2 years. The thing has 
been building up from time to time. Then with a favorable season 
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we did more than could ever look like could be done and produced an 
all-out crop that year. 

There have been suggestions made from time to time that the com- 
mittee is not duly constituted. I submit to you gentlemen and mem- 
bers of the committee that of my own personal knowledge the com- 
mittee was duly constituted. 

And I would say to you that back through the years the flue-cured 
tobacco program has been handled through committees. You know 
that, Mr. Chairman. All down through the years the authority has 
been delegated by certain groups to committees to handle the pro- 
p- And the committee, I think, acted as best they could with the 

acts that they had and in the light of all of the conditions, and they 
used their very best judgment and certainly have been sincere in try- 
ing to help, and they are definitely interested in the future of the 
tobacco program. 

Certainly, they have no malicious desire to do anything to any little 
grower or anybody else. They wanted to be helpful, but they are 
looking down at the road at what may happen to the tobacco farmers 
in years to come. 

And certainly, with the surpluses reading the proportions that they 
are, and the price of tobacco that we have got in storage, it creates a 
serious, a very serious yea And it is one that we will have to 
consider very, very carefully. 

That about concludes the statement that I think I am justified in 
making. I made it simply for the record for the benefit of the farmers 
that are here. 

I have our resolutions passed in 1955, on page 12. If we follow that 
paragraph, it deals with price supports. You may say that that does 
not represent the farmers, but there were 430 delegates in that meeting 
at the Farm Bureau meeting and there was one dissenting vote. 

And I submit to you, gentlemen, in spite of the fact that that is not 
all of the farmers, it is a good cross-section of the thinking of some of 
the better element of farm people in North Carolina. And I think that 
the farmers can understand my position and understand the fact that 
the only thing that I have to do is what they instruct me todo. Iam 
under the resolutions, under the orders, under the direction of the 
committe, and the direction of the Board. 

We have twice had Board action favoring the position of the com- 
mittee since we had delegate authority for that action. 

Thank you very kindly. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Shaw, all of us know of your great interest 
in the success of the farm program. You have appeared before our 
committee many, many times, in Washington, representing the farmers 
of North Carolina and I know all of the members of this committee 
hold you in very high esteem. 

The situation is unfortunate, we all agree. The fact remains that 
in 1955, we only had a reduction of 5 percent, was it not, in our 
acreage ¢ 

Mr. Suaw. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Looking back on it, it was not enough. We should 
have had more of a reduction. 

Mr. Suaw. That is right. 
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The Cuamman. Now we have 12 percent in 1956, and you think 
that is not a sufficient reduction but we should have 20 percent. When 
you take into consideration we are now embarking on a 3-year program 
and this is the first year of a 3-year program, the farmers have ex- 
pressed themselves in the recently conducted referendum, the Depart- 
ment ordered a 12-percent reduction this year, that same Secretary of 
Agriculture could order a reduction next year—I do not suppose he 
will—some other one will probably take care of that. [Applause.] 
The point I want to make is we take 12 percent this year. We can have 
12 or 15 and maybe in 1958 have a further reduction. 

Taking into consideration the lateness of the hour and the time 
element, do you or do you not think this committee should press for- 
ward for the passage of this legislation knowing about all of this con- 
fusion and opposition because we have had the opposition—there is 
not any doubt about it—I do not know who profited but I have had 
hundreds of letters and communications in opposition, and I have only 
had very few favoring this bill—what is your frank opinion about it? 
Should the committee go forward with it or should we make the record 
and let the public know that you are interested in it and that this 
committee has acted in good faith and have presented the figures, or 
just what should we do? 

Mr. Suaw. Mr. Chairman, of course, I think I would be exceeding 
my rightful authority to assume that I was in a position to tell the com- 
mittee what to do. 

After you have had all of the facts and have evaluated the prob- 
lem, I think then, of course, it will be up to the committee to make the 
determination. 

I would say this, I join with Mr. Royster in saying, if we wanted 
to do it, I think it could be done. If you had unanimous consent in 
the committee, which you probably would not get, and you would 
not get unanimous consent on the floor of the House or the Senate— 
there would be no way to do that, but if it were possible to do that and 
you could pass this legislation, just like that, there would be no ques- 
tion about developing the time and the work to get a referendum. 

I participated in the burley referendum last year and it was my 
pleasure to talk to the farmers about the problem. And it does not take 
long to do that kind of a thing, if you organize your forces. 

Of course, that is a question the committee will have to decide. 

The Cuarrman. All right, thank you. 

Mr. Asesrrr. All right, thank you. 

Mr. Harrison. I am Mr. Harrison from Nebraska, a corn, hog, and 
cattle State, and I want to say, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Cooley, as I look 
out here over this audience, I have never seen a better looking group 
of farmers, outside of Nebraska. [ Applause. | 

I want to say, too, in listening to Mr. Hicks and Mr. Royster, and 
Mr. Shaw, that in all of the hearings I have had the privilege of at- 
tending—and I have attended hearings, I think, clear across the 
United States—I have never listened to three more statesmanlike 
statements than have been made here this morning. 

I am sure, farmers, this good looking group, that these people are 
as much interested in your welfare as any three men could be, and 
they want to save this program. 
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I, for one, have been opposed, as Mr. Cooley will attest, to the 
90-percent rigid price support program. However, I go along with 
this program because it has been held up as the model program. 

From time to time Mr. Cooley, in the fine way that he has done it, 
has held it up as a model of the support program. I would hope that 
you pepe would not point to these people up here with the thought 
of, “Well, you are either going back to Congress or you are not. 

That is the thing that we are up against in too many of these 
programs. 

I hope that you people will take the initiative yourselves to save 
this very fine program that you have in tobacco. I think that in order 
to save the program that you are going to have to go along with this 
legislation to help yourselves. 

This thing of asking the Government to pick up the tab, which they 
no doubt will be asked to do, will be the first step toward ruining the 
best support program we have ever had in Congress. That is all. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Assirr. Thank you very much. We certainly thank you. 

Mr. Suaw. Thank you. 

Mr. Assirt. I just want to know if there is anybody else from the 
committee that is here that would like to be heard. 

Mr. Hicks. No, sir. 

Mr. Aserrt. I saw my good friend, J. P. Gilliam. He is from my 
district, by the way. I know he is very much interested. Do you 
want to be heard ? 


STATEMENT OF JOE P. GILLIAM, DINWIDDIE COUNTY, VA., MEMBER 


OF THE BOARD OF THE VIRGINIA FARM BUREAU, STATE’S BOARD 
TOBACCO ASSOCIATES 


Mr. Giriiam. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Joe P. Gilliam, Dinwiddie County, Va., a member of the Board of 
the Virginia Farm Bureau, State’s Board Tobacco Associations, ap- 
pointed by the Governor, and above all, I am a dirt farmer. I get all 
of my revenue from operating a farm. 

Committee and gentlemen : I am sorry to see this. 

I might say that Mr. Abbitt will tell you, I am a halfway Demo- 
crat. I vote for the man that I think is best fitted for the job. 

I think and I know if this recommendation had been put to the 
farmers 20 days ago, and you had said to them, “Look here, fellows, 
we have got more tobacco on hand than we can sell, we are running 
into the situation like the other commodities with a surplus, we have 
got to cut this tobacco, we have got to have a 20 percent cut, and if 
you don’t—we are not like the other commodities—you don’t get any 


support.” 
Well I farmed in the thirties and I was exposed to it in the thirties 
and I finished paying my debts, working for my oldest uncle, Uncle 


Sam, at Shelby, Miss., in the field artillery. 

And if our program goes out, you are going to almost see another 
thirty. I mean for 1 year, and in your tobacco farming. 

Nothing could suit the Communists better, to pet stocked up. 

Suppose we didn’t have the program in 1955% Nobody out there 
wants to cut. I. don’t want to cut. But how many out there would not 
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rather take a 20 percent cut than not have a program? And our law . 

says to get the 90 percent you have to control production. 
And I am sorry, this program is the envy of every farm program 

in the United States. And I do not like to see it beat around. I do 

not like to see it. I am sorry this happened. And this fall when you 

are selling tobacco on the floor, you people, you farmers know what 

I am talking about, the fact that it was graded from 13 to 19 cents, 

and you turn around and you said, “That old black and 53”—when 

that hit 20 cents next year, gentlemen, don’t blame this committee, 

blame your Congress of the United States. 

Thank you. |Applause. | 

Mr. Assirr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Assirr. Mr. W. W. Andrews. 


STATEMENT OF W. W. ANDREWS, CHAIRMAN, STATE GRANGE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Anprews. Gentlemen, I am W. W. Andrews, from North Caro- 
lina, a farmer, and one of those small farmers you have been hear- 
ing so much about in the recent past. 

or a long time I have been connected with the farm organiza- 
tions of North Carolina. I am proud of the opportunity to play the 
part in North Carolina State Grange that I have had the opportunity 


to play. 

i a had a part in building this program together with other agri- 
cultural programs of our State. 1 am proud of the record of the 
tobacco program, as a number of you people have expressed here today. 
That same expression has been made on numerous other occasions. 

I was very impressed on one occasion when it was said to me that 
the tobacco program is the most outstanding program of our Nation. 
So then, I think I am justified when I say that I am proud of the 
fact that I have had an opportunity to work with the farm people, 
as I am one of them. My sole revenue comes from farming, and a 
small farm, 

I realize the importance of the participation of the Government in 
this farm program as well as others. I know the number of pitfalls 
that have arisen in the past in the other farm programs. I have seen 
proposals for farm people come and go. I have met committees on 
numerous occasions, when the opinion of those speakers did not always 
reflect the ideas and the views of the masses of people that they were 
representing. 

I feel sure when I say here this morning that all farmers in my 
county together with others that I know appreciate and value greatly 
the tobacco program, and would not have it jeopardized in any way, if 

rossible. 
: I, too, know that this is a very unfortunate situation that we find 
ourselves in now. We feel surely that production should always be 
kept in line with consumption. Our representatives on the tobacco 
committee have gone along with that idea, sincerely and honestly 
thinking that the Department and their advice and counsel had handed 
them the right information. 

But since it appears that a mistake has been made, and at this late 
hour with the confusion that exists, because I have traveled over my 
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county and other counties in the recent past—if you want to find out 
what public sentiment is stop at a cross-roads store on these cold days 
that we have had so many of in the recent past and hear the discussions, 
hear the comments of those men who do not come in your presence 
and say what they think. 

I have been embarrassed and made to feel badly on so many occa- 
sions the last few weeks by the statements of farmers who vowed if 
they were asked to go back into another referendum they would be 
forced to vote against the program. 

Why amIsayingthat? To point out the possibility and the dangers 
that we would run into if we attempt to go back into another refer- 
endum like we would be forced to do. 

How well do I know how long it takes legislation even to go through 
our State legislature, let alone through the National Congress. I 
know, too, that those neighbors of ours in the South have already 
set their tobacco crops. i know, too, and I have seen it happen in 
the last few weeks when farmers were asked to destroy tobacco that 
was over-planted or planted without quotas. It just makes a bad im- 
pression and it creates a bad atmosphere everywhere. 

If we were forced because of failure even to carry the program, to 
go back to these people to cut up their land on which they had labored 
and planted tobacco beds and had fertilized, I am asking myself what 
the reaction would be in the future. 

If we were sure of ourselves in Washington and then back home I 
would say, certainly, let us have a 20-percent cut or any amount of 
cut that is necessary to keep production in line with consumption. 
I am asking myself, what of the future of the program, what it would 


be with the 20-percent or without the Poa cut. 
a 


I met with tobacco farmers on Friday of last week at the State 
Grange executive committee where we went into detail about the 
tobacco program. We went into its advantages and disadvantages. 

Personally, I am speaking for myself now, I sincerely request you 
people to be sure, or feel like you are reasonably sure that we do have 
a chance of passing the referendum, to be sent back to the people for 
vote. 

My own opinion, after hearing the discussions, as I stated, in the 
rural areas is I doubt seriously if we could do it. That is the statement 
that I would like to make. [ Applause. | 

Mr. Aspitr. Thank you very much, Mr. Andrews. ; 

We have a telegram from Harry B. Caldwell. I will ask you if 
you will read that for us. 

Mr. Anprews. Would you like to have this for the record ? 

Mr. Assitr. I would like for you to read it. 

Mr. AnprReEws (reading) : 

Executive committee, North Carolina State Grange, believes it is unwise to 
make any further cuts in tobacco acreage at this time for the 1956 crop. W. W. 
Andrews, chairman of our executive committee plans to be in Nashville for the 
hearing today and will be prepared to make a statement for the organization. 

Mr. Assirr. We will now hear from Mr. Harold Peedin, who is 
president of the Johnston County Farm Bureau. 


74324—56——_6 
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STATEMENT OF M. A. MORGAN, SECRETARY, JOHNSTON COUNTY 
FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Morean. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
M. A. Morgan, the secretary of the Johnston County Farm Bureau, 
appearing for Mr. Peedin. 

During the past 3 weeks we have been trying in our county to ascer- 
tain the opinion of the farmers with reference to the further reduc- 
tion In acreage. 

Yesterday afternoon our board of directors of the farm bureau 
7 met and we have this statement to make. 

tach year when announcements are made concerning the increase 
or decrease in our flue-cured tobacco acreage allotments, our farm 
bureau members meet to study and discuss the situation. 

Through our officers and directors we express our opinion. It has 
not been, however, our policy to recommend any definite percentage of 
the increase or decrease. We feel that this should be left to the ones 
who have the authority to administer the program because they have 
the facts and should know what we need to keep supplies in line with 
demand. 

But when those announcements are made, we certainly abide by 
them and support them. 

We are very proud of our tobacco program and the progress we 
have been able to make under it. We want the opportunity to con- 
tinue it. We are aware of the fact that more than the 12 percent cut 
may be needed. However, we are always aware that these conditions 
do exist. 

Time is of extreme importance now. Preparations are fast being 
made for the planting of the crop. 

There is certainly a definite danger of losing our entire program 
if we are called on to vote again before planting time. Opinion has 
changed since the referendum last summer. Many farmers feel that 
they cannot stand more than 12 percent reduction in income. The 
feeling, therefore is a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

There has been a great deal of publicity about the Congress wanting 
to help the small farmer. The majority of our farmers are small. To 
allow them to grow tobacco without further reduction would be one 
way of helping them. 

herefore, the vast majority of the 2,844 Johnston County Farm 
Bureau members think that the 12 percent cut already ordered for 
1956 should stand unchanged. [Applause. ] 
Mr. Assirr. Thank you very much for your statement. 
Mr. Assirr. Next on our list is C. Settle Bunn. 


STATEMENT OF C. SETTLE BUNN, NASH COUNTY, N. C. 


Mr. Bunn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 

I want to express my deepest appreciation for the long and out- 
standing service of our own Congressmen from my own County of 
Nash, in the interest of agriculture. 

I want to also express my deep appreciation for your concern in our 
critical condition which we find ourselves in as tobacco producers in 
our county today. [Applause.] 
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I want to say further, and I feel that I should say this at this time, 
to justify my own position, I am glad that I am old enough and I am 
glad that I survived 1930, 1931, 1932 and 1933, and still live on the 
land that has been in our family for five generations. I am a farmer. 

I am the senior partner of C. S. Bunn and two sons operating as 
Gold Lead Farms. We have a 52-acre tobacco allotment, a dairy herd 
of 65 milking cows, and have been producing an average of 350 to 375 
hogs yearly for the last 4 years. 

herefore, we have made a great effort to diversify our farm pro- 
gram. I want to say that although I have been active and interested 
in a diversified, balanced farm program all my life, and although I 
have supported every effort by the Farm Bureau and our leadership 
which has represented us here today through all of the years that I am 
here, yet I will say that on our farm we are largely dependent on 
tobacco for our income, after a 10-year effort with my two sons to 
cooperate with me. 

Therefore, my own personal opinion has changed after the oppor- 
tunities which I have had during the last 4 months to attend a Na- 
tional Conference of representatives from California to the eastern 
shores of our own State. 

We are not only in a critical tobacco situation but when the economy 
of our whole national farmers organization and farm people through- 
out the Nation is decreasing and all other income at the highest level 
in the history of our Nation, I have become convinced that a 12 percent 
reduction in our tobacco acreage program is not going to solve our 
problem, neither would a 20 percent reduction solve our problem today. 

We are faced with a partnership program for agriculture, gentle- 
men, and I am glad that both partners are here today to hear our 
testimony because I know something of the hog man’s problem, the 
dairyman’s problem throughout our Nation. 

And preliminary to my statement, I say that I am glad that both 
partners are here to hear our immediate problem and that to solve this 
problem we cannot do it in a 1-year program. 

And as I present my prepared statement today, I want to base my 
remarks on the situation as I see it not only concerning tobacco but 
otherwise. I will confine my remarks to the tobacco in our immediate 
area proper. 

Although we may need a 20 percent cut this year in our tobacco 
production to bring our supply in line with demand, I am of the 
opinion that the effect of such a radical reduction on our whole 
economy could not be absorbed. 

1. Because the economy of our county and State depends so largely 
on the production of tobacco and the tobacco industry. In the year 
1953, 73 percent of our crop income in North Carolina was from 
tobacco, in Nash County 1955, 80 percent to 85 percent was from 
tobacco. The economic squeeze in which North Carolina farmers now 
find ourselves is already having its effect. 

In our county agent’s office it was, I repeat, that it will be from 
80 to 85 percent from crops in our own county. That is the basic 
reason why I am so concerned about this tcbacco. 

The decrease in number of farms since 1950 has reached the almost 
unbelievable figure of 20,602. This radical reduction since we are so 
largely dependent on tobacco as our chief source of income could be 
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greatly aggravated. We are already near the bottom among the States 
in per capita income with the largest number of small farms of any. 
State except Texas. It will take time and capital to solve this problem 
if we continue to face a surplus. 

Governor Hodges, understanding this problem, has gone all out to 

rovide more jobs for our people by an industrial expansion program. 

e recently said we should we jobs to produce products to export 
rather than export our people because we have no jobs. To supple- 
ment this approach to provide income for many farmers, long range 
penne to conserve our soil, water, forestry, and other resources will 

e needed. However, in my opinion, the tobacco situation can be 
relieved—not with an immediate radical reduction—with a gradual 
acreage reduction supplemented with an expanded research program 
on resistant varieties to meet foreign demand in competition with 
other producers and by research to determine the effects of tobacco 
on health. It is imperative that we should think more in terms of 
increasing markets than reducing production. 

I think we are in a most unfortunate situation in many ways over our 
tobacco production. It was only a year or two ago when we faced al- 
most a total destruction of our tobacco crops because of disease. Then 
we came out with our State Department recommending a resistant 
variety which stood up very well. 

Now our sister State has come out with a variety that stand up ex- 
cellently, and produces an abundant poundage, more than we have ever 
produced with any other variety and our two sister tobacco growing 
States are in a controversy over the two varieties that are now re- 
sistant and which are a must for us to plant. 

And the farmers are confused because we are told that neither meets 
the foreign demand. 

Gentlemen, I went all out and planted our own State’s recommenda- 
tion, and my own crop sold for $10,000 below over what it did with 
the old variety year before last. Then I came out last year and took 
the new varieties and produced the highest yield with the highest in- 
come that our farms have ever produced with a reduced which we 
have of 5 percent. 

Then my friends who have bought my tobacco over the years, above 
the market, came along and said, “Well, Settle, I wish we would buy 
your tobacco, but our foreign market will take neither.” 

Well now, gentlemen, that is a confusion in which we find ourselves. 
Therefore, I am adding off of my prepared statement the emphasis 
on the need for research in order to determine what will increase and 
hold our foreign markets. 

Our present tobacco program could be endangered with a 20 percent 
reduction in one year. In a poll of 16 farmers a few nights ago at a 
country store not a single farmer favored a 20 percent reduction. 
Their reason, we neither have the capital nor any substitute as a new 
source of income to which we can turn. 

Although on our farms we have made an all out effort to diversify 
our farming operations during the past 10 years, we have not made 
any appreciable progress towards stabilizing our farm income with 
a livestock program. Our 12 families are still largely dependent on 
tobacco. Our people have capital and experience in tobacco production 
but it takes many years to diversify farming efficiently. 
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It could be endangered by submitting to our people another op- 
portunity to vote on what they have already made up their mind on 
and planned to do for this year. And I want to compliment our leader- 
ship for what it has done through all of the years in the Farm Bureau 
and in the Grange and in the Congress under the leadership of our 
able chairman, and some of you gentlemen that I have followed 
through the years. 

You have done a splendid job through the years, and by all means, 
gentlemen, I would like for us to stand together in our farm organiza- 
tion and support a solid program along with you that will not put in 
danger the programs that the hog farmers need, the cattlemen need, 
and all of the farmers need throughout our Nation. 

I think it is unfortunate that we have developed that kind of division 
in our leadership among the dirt farmers. I think our committee 
was right in its position that it took early last fall. The farmers 
would have supported and I am sure in our Farm Bureau State meet- 
ing that was the sentiment but I have had the opportunity to sit with 
our farmers that were looking for places to live because of the cut 
in tobacco acreage this year and we have found out with most of 
them where they were. 

At a country store in my community which is fairly representative 
of a hill tobacco producing area, night before last there were 17 repre- 
senting different farms. I said, “Gentlemen, please give me your atten- 
tion”—for my recreation is hunting stories that we gather to tell— 
“give me your opinion on a 12 or 20 percent reduction.” 

Not a single farmer expressed an opinion favoring at this time a 
20 percent reduction. 

do not know whether I speak the sentiments of Nash County 
farmers or not but I live pretty close to the farmers and that is what 
I gathered at the country store. 

Another reason why our economy will not stand a 20 percent reduc- 
tion in one year is the number of people employed and the capital tied 
up in the tobacco industry. Iam sure all of you gentlemen are familiar 
with the information which I secured yesterday from our State reve- 
nue department. 

For the year ending June 30, 1954, North Carolina paid to the Fed- 
eral Government for cigarette tax alone $815,086,000, or more than 
half the total amount paid by the entire country of $1,513,000,000. 
Tobacco taxes amount to more than 50 percent of the total income 
from all other sources in our State paid to Federal Government, thus, 
we can easily understand what a challenge faces all of us to maintain 
an economy so largely dependent on tobacco production. 

Along with that tremendous amount of taxes is the tremendous 
amount of capital and people employed. I bring that fact in to show 
that. we in our State are not only agriculturally dependent upon to- 
bacco but that our industry is dependent upon the tobacco processing 
plants within our State. 

This is the outstanding example that our Government has pointed 
to of how we produce, process and export a product from our State 
that goes all over the world and employes a tremendous number of 
people in our State. , 

A long-range planning program on research in rateey, and research 
to find a greater market for our tobacco is more needed than the reduc- 
tion of acreage. 
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If there are any questions I would be glad to answer them. 

Mr. McMuxan. I want to congratulate you on your statement. I 
think you have made one of the finest I have heard at any of these 
hearings that I have attended in the United States. 

We have been over numerous States and 90 percent of the people 
that testified before our committee on small farms, giving reasons why 
millions of people are leaving the farms, stated that it was their 
opinion that the acreage reduction had been so great until the people 
could not make a living on the farm. I am glad to have your state- 
ment on that problem. 

Mr. Bunn. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Aznsrrr. We deeply appreciate your coming here and giving us 
this information. 

Mr. Bonn. Thank you. 

Mr. Assrrr. The chairman would like to recognize Mr. Cooley. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to recognize Mr. Davenport who has 
some announcements he would like to make before we recess for 
luncheon. 

(Announcements) 

Mr. Azssrrr. Without objection the committee will recess now until 
2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene at 2 
o’clock, this day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Azsrrr. The committee will come to order. 

The Chair will recognize Mr. Cooley. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Chairman, and ladies and gentlemen: 

We have a distinguished North Carolinian with us today, a great 
American, a great friend of the farmers of this State and of this Na- 
tion. I know that our committee is highly honored to have his Ex- 
cellency, the Governor of North Carolina, the Hon. Luther Hodges. 

(The audience arose and applauded. ) 


STATEMENT OF HON. LUTHER H. HODGES, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Governor Hopers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Congressman 
Cooley, other distinguished visitors from Congress, friends from out- 
side of the State of North Carolina who are here, and my fellow 
citizens, I do appreciate the opportunity of saying just a word of 
greetings to all oF you, and to say to you, Mr. Chairman and to your 
associates, how deeply we appreciate in North Carolina that you have 
chosen our good State for still another meeting in which you will 
look into the problems of the farmer. 

Today you talked particularly about tobacco farming. Last week 
you were good enough to come into the State to talk about the prob- 
lems of the small farmer. 

I have no formal speech today. I am happ to have been able to re- 
arrange some of my schedule so that I cou d get here to express my 


appreciation to you and my interest in this problem. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that this crowd that you have had here 
this morning and that you will have here at this time ought to be an 
eloquent demonstration of the interest in this problem, to your dis- 
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tinguished committee, to the Congress itself, to Mr. Benson, to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, and to the Nation as a whole. I believe that there 
isn’t any greater eloquence than the crowd and the interest that you 
have here and that has been shown. 

Too little attention has been paid to the problem of the farmer, 
especially to the farmer of a particular product in a single State. 

One reason we are glad to have you down here is because North 
Carolina is a tobacco State. It is in effect our agricultural economy. 
We raise of the particular kind of tobacco, the bright leaf tobacco 
in this territory, two-thirds of the total in the whole Nation. So we 
are bound toit. It means everything to us. 

You have heard—I understand, I was not here—testimony from 
distinguished men of the State as to what the problem is and how to 
solve it. I know that you will give consideration to that and you will 
give consideration to what the men who really are on the farms have 
to say and will go into the problem itself. 

So far as I am concerned, I would like to say that I think it is too 
little too late. That has been my experience in recent months in deal- 
ing with problems that affect the State on an emergency basis. That 
even on an emergency basis—and I say it with complete friendliness— 
we have not been able to get action from the Department of Agricul- 
ture. It takes a month to write a letter and then the letter is not what 
you ought to have. 

So I want to say that I think in the problem that you are facing 
now, in spite of the fact that I agree that in the long range we must 
do something in this State and in this economy of tobacco, because it 
is something that needs very definite and prayful, careful attention. 
I think in the long range it is going to mean that the farmer himself 
must do his part. He must think not only of tobacco but of diversifi- 
cation, of gardens and of trees, of reforestation. 

The State itself must think in terms of the services it renders, such 
as schools and roads and hospitals and so forth. And the Federal 
Government must think of its responsibility and do it in a quiet but 
effective, prompt manner which it has not in the last few years in my 
humble opinion been doing. It has got to give its part to this economy, 
particularly tobacco in the way of prices and price supports and its 
protection of the farmer, particularly of the small farmer. 

So I say to you, in spite of whatever may be the merit of what you 
are talking about, I think that we have started too late and I hope 
very much that we can cooperatively start earlier to work on this 
long range problem in the future. 

Thank you. [Applause. | 

Mr. Assirr. The Chair would like to recognize Mr. L. Y. Ballentine. 


STATEMENT OF L. Y. BALLENTINE, COMMISSIONER OF 
AGRICULTURE, STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Batientine. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, 
Governor Hodges.and ladies and gentlemen: 

I am L. Y. Ballentine, Commissioner of Agriculture for North 
Carolina. 

It was not my purpose when I came down here this morning to 
testify. I merely came to express my interest by my presence. 
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I would like to say at this moment, however, that this splendid out- 
pouring of interest by the farmers of this section of North Carolina 
and some other sections does not represent people who are here as a 
matter of curiosity. They are here because they are deeply interested 
in the subject being discussed. Most of them are here bisauee the 
greater portion of their income is derived from tobacco, 

We have just heard from Governor Hodges that tobacco represents 
the predominating part of our State income—some over $500 million 
of our little less than a billion dollars of arigcultural income. 

So we are dealing with an important subject today, one which has 
been concerning me for several months. 

Surely, I agree with all of those who have said that we have more 
tobacco on hand than we would like to have. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that we have reached a breaking point and I believe when we 
consider whether or not we should pass legislation which would pro- 
vide for an additional 8 percent cut, that we ought to consider what is 
involved. 

I made a few figures a little bit ago while sitting over there on the 
floor, and I noticed that when you add to the 3,560,000,000 pounds 
of tobacco now on hand, approximately 1,250 million pounds which 
may be estimated for the 1956 crop after the 12-percent cut, that you 
are dealing with a figure of 4,810,000,000 pounds. 

And 8 percent additional cut would probably mean about 100 mil- 
lion pounds of tobacco less that we would produce than if we were 
to cultivate the crop on the basis of the 12-percent cut as now 
announced, 

So the 100 million pounds or a little more would represent only 
about 2 percent of the total amount of tobacco which we are con- 
sidering here today. 

I think we ought to ask ourselves this question: Is 2 percent. of 
this amount of tobacco that we are discussing today a sufficient amount 
to take the hazards that go with additional legislation, and with pre- 
senting this subject question to the farmers of the bright leaf flue- 
cured area at this late hour? 

Surely, if we were at the proper time of the calendar, if we were 
dealing with this subject for the first time as it relates to 1956 and 
this were October or November or even early December, I think every- 
body in here would agree that we ought to have a little bit more 
realistic cut than the 12 percent represents. 

The Stabilization Corporation which has done a wonderful job for 
tobacco as an instrument for carrying out the 90-percent support 
program and I say this in parenthesis, that we are delighted to have 
some Congressmen here today who do not see as we see it with respect 
to 90-percent support. prices, I think that is because, they haven’t ex- 
perienced a real first class working agricultural program as it relates 
to an individual commodity—but this is an important thing and we 
do not want to take any chances on reducing, its effectiveness. 

We have supported the 90-percent op hort program by the rate of 
about 97 to 98 percent. And I think if we were to carry a support 
program at 70 percent or 75 percent or 80 percent that we would be 
weakening our position. 

And I know that from the conversations which I have had with 
farmers that we are bound to lose percentagewise in our votes even if 
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we were to be successful in carrying an election which provides for 
an additional cut. 

And in order to clarify my statements I want to say in closing 
that, admitting that the amount of tobacco on hand is more than is 
desirable, I am saying that at the proper time we should have a large 
cut, but I am also saying that the program is too great and too im- 

ortant in North Carolina to risk it at this late hour when so many 
armers have already made their preparations for farming another 


year. 

In the light of the fact that it will only reduce the overall pound- 
age something like 100 million pounds which represents a little bit 
over two percent of the total amount, I am sure that you gentlemen 
will weigh the facts, I know you will. 

And I will be willing to accept the verdict which you give with 
respect to this most important question here, particularly in North 
Carolina. 

We are delighted to have you in North Carolina. We appreciate 
the visits that some of you have made previously. We think it is 
wholesome that the people who deal with the farmers’ fate can go into 
the various sections of these United States for the purpose of seeing 
first-hand their agriculture at work; that they can have an opportu- 
nity to rub shoulder and shoulder with the small farmers as is the case 
here in North Carolina, and can get an expression directly from the 
grassroots. 

We welcome you here. We certainly will abide willingly and gra- 
ciously by your decision. [ Applause. | 

Mr. Assitr. Thank you. 

T have next on our list Mr. J. C. Evans. 


STATEMENT OF J. C. EVANS, BERTIE COUNTY, N. C. 


Mr. Evans. Mr. Chairman, members of the legislative committee 
and other distinguished people from Washington and other places, 
farmers, and friends: 

I am very happy to be here. Iam J. C. Evans from Bertie County, 
and I was given this job. I have been past president of the Farm 
Bureau Federation. I have been on the local committee for several 
years, every since, well, I haven’t been for some few years on account 
of some activities connected with the Government in a limestone op- 
eration, but before then I was on the local committee and part-time 
an alternate county committeeman. 

I have loved this program. I have put the best I have had in it, to 
put these programs over whenever they came up. And the farmers 
many times maybe were not too enthusiastic for them but I have done 
what little I could to see that they got over. 

It is a part of a philosophy of life that I dreamed about when I was 
a boy on the farm. When I was following a mule I thought some- 
thing should be done whereby the farmer would have some assurance 
of what price he would get for the produce he was able to make. 

It has so long existed that the farmer produced a big crop and be- 
cause of oversupply the price was so low he got nothing out of it and 
if he produced a little crop he would produce so little it meant very 
little to him. 
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So, consequently, he was in a very much worse position I assure 
you than he is today. This farm program in my estimation has, cer- 
tainly, been the salvation of the farmer. I hope we continue it. 

I certainly do appreciate our tobacco program. I appreciate the 
fact that it has not cost our Government anything. And I hope it 
will continue to do it that way. 

It certainly is gratifying to have men like Congressman Cooley 
that I know more nerstinely and I have followed closer than I have 
these other gentlemen’s activities in Congress, but I followed him 
since he has been in Congress and so far as I have been able to tell, 
he has been on the right track. He has been working for you. 

You may think there was some intimation this morning that he 
had been a little lax, but seriously, I doubt that they feel that way 
exactly. I believe he has really been on the ball. 

To me the reason that Secretary Benson delayed so long to ask for 
the recommended decrease was because of the fact that the President 
in his message, as has been pointed out by Congressman Cooley, said 
nothing about it, and there was a feeling, I believe, that everything 
was well in the tobacco program, so to speak. 

But when the committee began—and perhaps, Mr. Cooley, I was 
kind of sorry to see him prod Mr. Benson a little bit—and as soon 
as that was done, I think he was quite right in doing it but as soon 
as that was done, and maybe Mr. Benson had even made up his mind 
before then, he came out asking for 20-percent reduction. 

Now, something was said this morning by Mr. Hicks about he had 
not yet been into a community or in a meeting where the farmers 
were given the lowdown on this situation that they did not go along 
with the 20-percent idea. 

Well, I might say to him that that might have been true back last 
fall but it certainly would not happen at the present time. 

And much has been said about realisticity this morning and we must 
be realistic, and to be realistic we have to face the issue as of now. We 
cannot be thinking about last fall. We cannot vote on this thing 
now last fall. Our voting is at the present time, or we don’t vote. 

That is so much history now. We have to look at the situation as 
it is at the present time and we must begin to think what would the 
farmer do now. 

I started to say that if Mr. Hicks had been in a meeting that we 
held of the farm bureau in Bertie County yesterday, in which we tried 
to find 1 man honestly—and I have been trying to do that for the 
last 3 or 4 weeks, gentlemen, I have been trying to find 1 man that 
would rather have the 20 percent. than 12 percent. 

I hardly believe, personally, I have said to my people, what little 
I am able to do to keep this thing as it is, I am going to do it—and I 
wrote some of our Congressmen and I wrote even to the Secretary 
of Agriculture and I have done what little I could with reference to 
it to keep the 12 percent as is and not for an additional amount. 

I have said to our people at home, however, that I am going to do 
that and then if it comes to a 20-percent vote my friends I will do 
the dead level best I have to put it over, because I do not think we 
can do otherwise. 4 

But my personal opinion about it is simply this, I do not think the 
farmers should be faced with such an alternative. I do not think the 
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farmer should be asked to vote after he has already voted on a 12-per- 
cent reduction this year. I do not think and, certainly, not at this hour, 
that we should come back and ask him to vote again on the same issue 
and for an additional 8-percent cut. 

It would be just, I believe, something he would resent very much. 
He might, I believe, in his desperation have to say, “I will go along 
with it.” I see how he could do no other from a personal standpoint. 

But I certainly do not think that he would want to do it. I do not 
think he wants the opportunity to vote on it. I think he would rather 
leave it as itis. And that is our position. 

And I might say I, and I believe you do, too, appreciate the position 
of this committee. I certainly do. I appreciate the effort they put 
into it. I have followed them and they have been for the tobacco 
farmer. 

And Mr, Royster and others who have spoken for the thing—I did 
not hear one man but who was hardly afraid to come out and say, 
“I believe the thing would go over today if it was put to the farmers.” 
I ask did you hear one. 

Mr. Hicks came nearer to it than anybody else but he was a little bit 
quavering about it. He was not dead sure. 

Of course, that would carry. I would go as much as he. I think 
maybe, as I said that the farmer would almost feel he has got to do it, 
but he does not want to have to face it. That is the way I see it. 

So why put him in that position? Why not go along as we are? 
We appreciate the fact that we have surpluses. We do have surpluses, 
they were quite right. They presented a very striking picture to us 
and we must reduce those surpluses. We want to do it. I believe our 
farmers want to do it. But they do not want to come back and do it 
at this time of the year. 

And they would rather leave it over until some other time. That 
is the way ee it. 

If I may have another minute, there is pending before you several 
recommendations for a better farm program. I was a little disap- 
pointed in reading in the report of the meeting in Raleigh—I wanted 
to go but I could not get off—I particularly wanted to be there—but 
I was a little disappointed to see that much was said about the plight 
of the farmer and, goodness knows, the committee knew that even 
before they came down to Raleigh, that the little farmer was in a devil 
of a bad place. 

But much was said about that. But very little was said about real 
construction or what could be done to help the little farmer. 

I take it that what you came there for were some suggestions as to 
what might be helpful to the little farmer. That is quite a big prob- 
lem, I know. 

I did want to hear discussed, however, the soil bank. I wanted to 
see what our people in North Carolina thought about the soil bank. 
Personally, I think the soil bank may be of some aid to us in reducing 
surpluses if the Government can put it over, so that it will be attractive 
enough to the farmer, so that he can afford to leave out some of his 
crops. 

Than ou can make that, so it will be possible, so you can put to- 
bacco in there. 
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I recognize that the Government payment would have to be quite 
liberal, if a farmer would want to leave out a crop, that is going to pay 
him maybe from $700 to $1,000 an acre. I appreciate that fact. 

However, some people who have good allotments might be willing 
to do it. I do not think we could do it in Bertie County. Our average 
allotment in our country per family is about 2.8. That is per family 
that grows tobacco. 

The average allotment per farm is a little over 4 acres, but that must 
be split up among tenants. You see what I mean? i 

I do not think we could go much along with it. There are some 
counties who have an average of 14 acres per farm and in that case 
they might see fit, if it was attractive enough, to leave some of their 
tobacco out. If that can be done it will reduce our surplus, of course. 

I believe the soil bank can be worked along in a very good way with 
our other programs. I believe that, with high supports and with 
control—I personally do not think our Government should support 
the price of. commodities that are not controlled, wherever it is pos- 
sible to do it. There are some things that cannot be controlled, I 
think, because it would be impracticable to administer it, but where 
it is possible to do it I somewhat think we should support the things 
only on which the production is controlled. 

I am speaking very extemporaneously here but something was said 
this morning about the reason we had big surpluses was because we 
had some new varieties that had come in that were high producing 
varieties. That is quite true. I grew one of those varities last year 
on it was the finest tobacco I thought I had ever seen in my whole 
life. 

I was so happy that we had discovered a tobacco that seemed to be 
just the thing that the farmer would want. It was not brittle. It had 
very little suckers. It was as beautiful to look at as anything. 

It did not break, or shatter to pieces. It cured as pretty as you want. 
You put it in your packhouse but when you took it to the market to 
sell it, the buyers didn’t seem to want it. 

I understood that they said it had no aroma. It was slick and pale 
in many cases. I am not speaking particularly of any one variety but 
there were other varieties, too. 

T said to myself then as much as I’d like to grow that tobacco and I 
believe really I can make more money on it from the standpoint of 
putting dollars in my pocket, I think I know a variety of tobacco that 
T can grow this year and take a 20-percent reduction in the guarantee 
price of it and make more money maybe than I would make with any 
other variety I know about, unless they have got a new one—and our 
State does have—that I am going to try this year. 

But with reference to anything I have known about heretofore I 
think I can do it. I am certainly not going to grow it. I will cer- 
tainly not grow it, for the reason that I do not want to grow any crop 
that the market does not demand and the Stabilization Corporation 
has to come to my aid on to take care of. 

I did that one year and if that tobacco is a better tobacco than it 
proved to be last year, then I will let somebody else show me. I think 
we should this year grow wherever practicable a variety of tobacco 
that is desirable for export, and so forth. 

I appreciate, gentlemen, this and I might say if we will grow a 
variety that does not produce quite so many pounds, of a more desira- 
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ble ays in that way we might be reducing our crop and our 
surplus. 


r. Assitr. We certainly appreciate your coming here. 
Mr. Evans. Thank you. 
Mr. Assirr. Mr. Speight of Bertie County. 


STATEMENT OF J. A. SPEIGHT, BERTIE COUNTY, N. C. 


Mr. Spricur. I am not used to talking into one of these things. 
If I was standing up there everybody in the house and within a quar- 
ter of a mile could hear me, but I have to tone my voice down, so I 
hardly know how to say anything. 

This I would like to say. This problem that we have here in our 
county is one I am very much interested in. There are some aspects 
of it that are absolutely not new. 

When my father was raising tobacco in 1898 or 1899, he raised it a 
couple of years and then quit. He had somewhat the same opinion 
if it that a man around Lewiston got. This fellow was raised there. 
And in that time we were having no tobacco. He went across the river 
and raised tobacco in)1919. And in 1919 it was a wonderful year for 
tobacco. 

And he came back home with an automobile and tried to persuade 
his parents to go across the river with him to raise tobacco. But they 
were doing all right on 10-cent peanuts and 40-cent cotton. 

But that fall, in 1920, if any of you fellows were here and farmed 
that year, you know what happened. And in the fall of the year when 
everything was bad, and these le were poor, and their son had a 
little more education than they i so they came out to Mr. Will and 
got him to write to the son and tell him that he should go to Mr. 

veret and they would raise tobacco and for him to get them a place 
and they would go there. 

Well, Hodink, the son, got the message and he sat down and wrote 
them a letter. It took him something until after midnight to compose 
it. So he composed it and he sent it back and they go it, and they took 
it 7 for Mr. Will to read. 

ere is what he wrote. It was: 

“Dear Ma, 

“Tell Pa, Damn Bac.” [Laughter. ] 

What I am afraid of is this, that if we really get tied up and tangled 
up in this proposition that you gentlemen will get to the same place 
that every tobacco farmer gets every once in his life; that is, damn 
tobacco. 

These figures are tied up with the weather. And we have had a 
shortage of good weather in western North Carolina for the last 5 
years. But in eastern North Carolina the poundage has been great, 
the weather has been almost uniformly good. 

This past year we had a great abundance of tobacco raised from 
Florida all the way up because of something which is very unusual, 
practically everybody had a good season. 

If you go according to the law of averages, this coming year, at least 
50 percent of that group should have worse weather than they have 

. Up in the western part of the State they should still continue a 
good crop by the law of averages. ° 
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But if you have what often happens after these good years a very 
inverse season then. you will have from 20 to 25 percent of your tobacco 
cut, and you will be in this bunch that is cussing out the situation. 

We have two or three kinds of tobacco that are not what you might 
say tobacco, but they are a first cousin to tobacco. They are near 
tobaccos. And the support prices on this kind of tobacco that we used 
to carry to the markets has put a slick white kind of tobacco at a pre- 
mium and the farmer raises what he can get the most money out of 
and they grow the most poundage. 

This situation can be, I think, taken care of by the Stability Corpo- 
ration being no longer a holding corporation but to stabilize the crop. 
We need stabilization. 

I want to tell you something else: We are absolutely interested ; most 
of us are opposed in my county to this additional cut at this time. We 
are in favor of keeping this program and keeping it on. 

If you remember in 1932 that character called “Hambone,” which 
you often have read about, that his boss man Colonel Bob got to the 

lace he didn’t have enough money to pay him and he told him, “Now, 

ambone, there is one thing to it. 1 don’t mind your quitting and 
going off and working anywhere you can to get a job. But, I can’t pay 
you but half of what I have been giving you.” 

Will Hambone said this: Said, “Lawdsy me, I’d a whole sight rather 
have half a somethin’ than all of nothing.” [Laughter. ] 

We do not want to keep whittling this program down and kee 
working on this pragram until we get to all of nothing and get back 
to what we have been in once or twice in our lives. 

And, gentlemen, the thing could be worked out in it, and the situa- 
tion can be taken care of. 

I want to point out this much, that tobacco has been the golden 
crop to North Carolina and to those other States. It has yielded 
more gold to the United States Government than it has to we farmers 
and we want it taken care of. 

We are willing for them to get theirs but give us time to work this 
out and work it out in such a way that the type of tobacco that the 
companies want can get the best support prices and we can be taken 
care of and have our program and have it stabilized and not changed 
up into something that we will get disgusted at and do away with. 
[Ap lause. | 

r. Aspirr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Evans. Will you give me another half a minute? 

My main purpose is to read a resolution. 

Mr. Aserrr. Very well, proceed. 

Mr. Evans (reading) : 

We, the Bertie County Farm Bureau, and other tobacco farmers of Bertie 
County, assembled in a countywide mass meeting in the Bertie County court- 
house at Windsor on Thursday, February 9, 1956, hereby go on record in oppo- 
sition to more than 12 percent reduction in 1956 tobacco allotments. 

Tobacco farmers gave an overwhelming vote for the tobacco program based on 
1956 allotments with the 12-percent reduction. An unfavorable vote on a further 
reduction would be disastrous. 

Tenant arrangements have already been made based on the 12-percent 
ag ee required to pass the necessary legislation and get revised allotment 
notices to farmers would cause uncertainty and delay in farm plans for this 
year. 
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If more than a 12-percent reduction should be made, this should have been 
included in the original 1956: allotments. 


Adjustment of allotments to bring the supply in line with consumption should 
be on a gradual basis. 

Mr. Assrrr. Thank you. We appreciate your reading that. 

Is Mr. Matthews here? Is Mr. Fisher here? 


Next is Mr. Spivey. We deeply appreciate your coming today and 
will be glad to hear you. A . 


STATEMENT OF J. D. SPIVEY, SUFFOLK, VA. 


_ Mr. Spivey. Friends, fellow farmers, distinguished guests, my mo- 
tive in being here this evening is to talk just a minute for that little 
farmer that Benson says must go, that little inefficient farmer. And 
I believe he ony there are about 4 million of them that have to go. 

And I am afraid that I am going to be the first one to go. 

I was on the train between Norfolk and Portsmouth and a fellow 
passed out a paper, and I never thought nothing about it. I thought 
it was just acircular. So I stuck it in my pocket. 

That night when I was home, I reached in my pocket and this 
paper was in there. And it read something like this: 

I, a committee of one, have been appointed to solicit funds to build a monu- 
ment to Ezra Taft Benson in Washington. After due consideration we decided 
we could not place him beside George Washington who never told a lie, and we 
could not place him beside Abraham Lincoln who was always honest, so we 
decided to put him beside Christopher Columbus who didn’t know where he was 
going nor where in hell he was after he got there. 

[Laughter and applause. | 

Now, the thing that I am interested in, ladies and gentlemen, is my 
county grows very little tobacco but our problem should be your 
problem and you all’s problem is certainly ours. 

I am in the peanut belt and I grow a little bit of tobacco. And we 
were talking and I heard a man this morning, I believe it was Mr. 
Royster who said it, something about subsidization to the farmer. So 
many people would have you believe that nobody under the sun has 
ever been subsidized one nickel except the farmer. 

And that has been shoveled out to him with a shovel. 

Over the period of time that we have had our farm program we have 
collected about $8 billion. Congressman Abbitt, I think that is about 
right, $8 billion. If you were to take it out and sell it today under 
the hammer it would probably bring $3 billion. 

Over that period of time big business has been subsidized $168 
billion. You take it or leave it. 

What subsidization has been given to the farmer is very little com- 
pared with the other. A man said to me the other day, we were talk- 
ing right along this line and I was talking about the airplanes being 
aubeidined, the Government subsidizing them. 

He said, “Jack, it is necessary that we have airplanes. Suppose we 
would have war.” 

Well, the ave soldier eats at least a little bit of food. Have you 
ever heard tell of a grain of corn getting obsolete? Have you ever 
heard of a grain of wheat getting obsolete? The longer you keep it 
back the better it gets. 
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Every airplane today that is in existence will be obsolete in 2 years. 
If you do not believe what I am talking about go down here in your 
native State to Hertford, N. C., at the disassembly plant there and see 
them drive a bulldozer up on airplanes. If that is not subsidization, 
I don’t know what it is. 

Then I would like to say just a little bit about this little inefficient 
farmer. Take a boy that has been to Korea for,the last, well, from 
3 to 5 years, and spent from 2 to 4 years in service, carrying a gun. 
He didn’t go over there because he wanted to go. He worked probably 
for $70 to $80 to $90 a month while the rest of us were making any- 
where from $10 to $50 a day. 

He has come back. He has borrowed on his GI to start farming, 
And he has a small farm, maybe 35 acres. On that farm he has prob- 
ably 3 acres of tobacco. If you cut him any more than what he is 
already cut, what have we to offer him ? 

I married a schoolteacher. I am not going to be able to marry 
another one. [Laughter]. 

But the first year she taught school was on a little island in the 
Chesapeake Bay known as Tangier—Congressman Abbitt knows 
where itis. She had an 8-grade school, allin 1 room. She had a class 
and in this class there were 2 boys and 1 girl.. They had a lesson on 
poetry and she told them, “Tomorrow for your assignment make up a 
little piece of poetry and use your name in it.” 

And the next day when she got ready for the class she said to them, 
“Are you ready ?” 

“Yes,” said the little girl. And one of the boys held up his hand. 

“You are not ready?” “I am at the foot of the class; I will have 
it ready when it gets to me.” 

The one boy said: “My name is Dan. I want to grow to be a man, 
and go to Japan; if I can, and I think I can.” 

The next one to,get up was the little girl and she said: “My name is 
ee i want to grow up to be a lady, and I want to have a baby, 
if I can. 

She said, “That is all right.” 

Then the other little it got up and said: “My name is Ran. I 
want to grow up to be a man, and I don’t want to go to Japan. I 
want to stay and help Sadie with her plan, if I can.” [Laughter. ] 

So let’s stay here, Jet’s stay here, and help the little farmer with his 
plans, if we can, and I think wecan. [Applause.] 

Mr. Assrrr, Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF C. E, BELL, BELL’S SEED FARM, ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 


Mr. Brix. Congressman Cooley, Mr. Chairman, and other mem- 
bers of the congressional committee, I am C. E. Bell, a tobacco farm- 
er and seedgrower of Nash County. I cultivate 300 acres of land, 
have 15 families on these farms, a total of 93 people. I have let two 
families go this year. 

I now have a tobacco allotment of 42.5 acres. I am eres to any 
additional reduction on tobacco for this crop for the following 
reasons: Failure to get a further reduction would endanger our tobac- 
co program. 
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I have already bargained with tenants on the basis of tobacco al- 
lotment as it now stands at 12 percent. I do not have a tenant on my 
farm that will have over 4 acres of tobacco this year. Many of them 
have 3 or less. Another reduction on tobacco at this time would work 
a hardship on me and most all tobacco growers. 

Families on my farm cannot make living expenses with less tobacco 
than they are now planting. A reduction at this time would cause me 
and other landowners to Tet go from the farm people that we now 
have—people that we have been feeding since early January. 

As a seedgrower I have contacted many people. I have found a 
large majority against further reduction now. Failure to get a ma- 
jority to vote in favor of a further reduction would endanger our pro- 

am. 

“ say it is too late even to consider a further reduction in tobacco 
this year. I think it would be better to take steps and time for further 
reductions next year. 

Mr. Assirr. We thank you very much. 

We will next hear from James E. Stone. 





STATEMENT OF JAMES E. STONE, REPRESENTING THE VIRGINIA 
FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Stone. I am James E. Stone, better known as Jim, and I hail 
from Virginia. And I am here representing the Farmers Union of 
Virginia, an a composed of 8,000 farmers, 4,000 of whom 
we say produce fiue-cured tobacco. 

It so happens that our State convention was in session at the time 
this hearing was called, and our organization this morning passed a 
resolution which I would like to read to you at this time. 

Mr. Asprrr. Thank you. 

Mr. Srone (aendiniits 


The Virginia Farmers Union in Convention in Richmond, Va., February 8, 
9, and 10, 1956, adopted the following resolution unanimously : 

Whereas the flue-cured tobacco producers of Virginia have in the past taken 
substantial cuts in their tobacco acreage allotment and an additional cut of 
12 percent for 1956 was accepted in the referendum of July 23, 1955, and 

Whereas it is believed that the present allotment with normal yields will not 
result in production in excess of needs ; and 

Whereas legislation enacted in 1955 that increased the penalty for overplant- 
ing to 75 percent of the support price and further provides that no credit for over- 
planting be figured in future allotments, it is believed this provision will prac- 
tically eliminate overplanting in the future; and 

Whereas it is our understanding that domestic consumption is now on the in- 
crease and also that foreign demand has strengthened ; and 

Whereas the tobacco growers were advised prior to the referendum of July 
23 that a 12 percent reduction in the 1956 acreage allotment would be effective, 
and the farmer has been notified accordingly and subsequently have made rental 
agreements and planting plans based on these allotments ; now 

Therefore, the delegates of the Convention strongly oppose the proposed bill 
and request the committee not to recommend its enactment to the Congress of 
the United States. 


Mr. Assrrr. We certainly thank you for coming here. 


Mr. Stone. May I say that I have three others who made the trip 
with me. 


Mr. Assrrt. Introduce them, if you will. 


Mr. Stone. Mr. Pearson of Brunswick County, Mr. Charlie Rush of 
Appomattox County. 


74324—56——7 
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Mr. Anprrt. I see Charlie over there. 

Mr. Stone. Your home county. And Mr. Adkins. 

Mr. Assrrr. We have Congressman Tuck from Halifax. 

Mr. Stone. I am glad to see the Congressman over there. 

May I say, too, while I am here, that we arrived a little late, but 
we are extremely anxious to know just who is anxious for this reduc- 
tion in acreage. Apparently, all of the evidence I have heard since I 
got there is in opposition to it. Maybe I missed those that were ad- 
vocating it. 

Mr. Assirr. There are 1 or 2 that are advocating it. 

Mr. Sronz. Would it be possible for this representative to get those, 
who they are, and what organization they represent ? 

Mr. Assitt. We will get one of the members of the staff to give you 
that list, if you want to have it. 

Mr. Stone. I would appreciate having it very much. 

Mr. Assirr. We appreciate your coming down here. 

I might say that a member of the staff just informed me they have 
a letter from one of the other farm organizations of Virginia and it 
might be well to read it at this time. 

This is Mr. John Heimburger, chief counsel for the Committee on 
Agriculture of the House. 

Mr. Hermmeurcer. The letter to which the chairman refers is ad- 
dressed to the Hon. Watkins M. Abbitt and is from H. G. Blalock, 
president of the Virginia Farm Bureau Federation. And it reads as 
follows: 

The Virginia flue-cured tobacco growers are well aware of our surplus posi- 
tion in flue-cured tobacco. During the fall, they were practically unanimous in 
their request for further reduction in the 1956 crop. 

Our hopes were that Congress would take action during the first week of the 
New Year in passing the necessary legislation to permit a referendum and fur- 
ther reduction in the 1956 crop. 

However, due to the delay in taking such action, we feel at this time it would 
be impossible to carry out the necessary steps required to make further reduc- 
tions for this year’s crop since it is so late that the growers in the States south 
of us could be planting tobacco before this referendum could be carried out. 

Therefore, even though we will have to work with the extremely heavy carry- 
over, due to the lateness, we feel it would be better to continue now with the 
12 percent cut for this year. 

Our growers recognize the importance of getting supply in line with demand 
in order that we maintain as sound and workable program as possible and are 
willing to cooperate in reduced acres in order to correct the supply level. 

All with whom I have talked regret very much that action was not taken in 
time to make the necessary reduction this time. However, as stated before, 
due to the lateness, we would recommend the acreage stand as now is. 


That letter is dated February 7. 


Mr. Assrrr. Thank you. 
We will next hear from Mr. Woodruff. 


STATEMENT OF W. F. WOODRUFF, NASHVILLE, N. C. 


Mr. Wooprvurr. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Cooley, and other members 
of the committee, I will not take but a minute. 

I have made a pretty complete survey of public opinion in the last 
3 weeks and my estimation is at the present time 90 percent of the 
farmers would not want to go into the 20 percent cut. 

And my fear is that if it were put up to be voted on, 20 percent 
or not a thing, we would lose. 
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There are too many tenants who have been displaced from the farms 
who have a vote on the subject. There are many tenants who have 
been cut much more than they wanted to be cut, who would be against 
any Aarthee cut. 

I think that at this time we should not go ahead with any further 
reduction. [Applause. | 

Mr,.Assirr. Thank you so much, Mr. Woodruff. 

We will next hear from Mr. W. B. Oliver. 


STATEMENT OF W. B. OLIVER, PINE LEVEL, N. C. 


Mr. Otiver. Mr. Chairman, and distinguished members from Wash- 
ington, and also of this State, and ladies and gentlemen: 

I am W. B. Oliver, of Pine Level, N. C., Johnston County. I am 
a farmer, merchant, businessman, and banker. 

At this time I am against the further reduction in the tobacco, a cut 
for 1956, due to the fact that we believe it is too late. 

The tobacco farmers are already on the farm in the flue-cured- 
tobacco belt. The tobacco beds have already been sown. And it takes 
sometime for the credit folks to finance and furnish a big tobacco 
crop. 

I think that the tenants and the landlords as well ought to know 
what the cut will be for 1956, so that we can go ahead and make our 
plans, and get to work. 

Secondly, I think that if it were put to a 20-percent vote or nothing, 
that it would not pass. And that it would be a great danger to our 
tobacco ao np which we all like so well, and think is so good. 

I think if it did not pass it would be disastrous to the whole flue- 
cured-tobacco belt. Therefore, I see no need to take the chances of 
it going to a vote and not passing and hurting the tobacco program. 

irdly, I think that the farmers ought to know now so that the 
bankers.and the credit people and the merchants can make their plans 
in order to carry out this farming for 1956. 

It cannot be done overnight because it is a big problem. The bank- 
ers and the merchants in the tobacco-curing sections have to make 
plans to finance the crop as well as the farmers have to make the plans 
to make a crop. It necessarily cannot be done overnight. 

I think definitely it is too late at this time. 

Fourthly, if at the end of the 1956 tobacco season, which is now on 
hand, we come up with a big tobacco crop, and a great big surplus, 
then if we need a cut further for 1957, start in time and I think the 
farmers would be willing to go along with an additional 8- or 10-per- 
cent cut at that time. 

But if we do not need it, then we will leave the cut of 12 percent as 
it now stands. 

I think definitely at this time it is too late to undertake such a pro- 
gram, to ask for a 20-percent reduction. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Aserrr. Thank you very much. 
Is Mr. Vaughn here? 

(No response. ) 

And D. B. Matthews asked to be heard. Has he come in yet? 

No response. ) 

s Mr. Coggin here? 
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STATEMENT OF G. C. COGGIN, NASH COUNTY, N. C. 


_Mr. Coaern, Good evening, Mr. Chairman. My name is G. C. Cog- 
gin. I live right in Nash County. I was born here just before the 

epression. I think I got stunted along about that time. That is why 
I am so small. 

And I am one of the little farmers that the man was talking about 
a while ago that is about to be pushed off. It looks to me like if you 
people don’t provide somewhere to stop cutting the little farmer, you 
will cut him completely out. 

You would not think about going out here and putting a man out 
of business on the street in a store. But this cutting and cutting and 
cutting is cutting us down. 

I started off with 5 acres of tobacco. I have 3.82 now. That is my 
this year’s allotment. 

I borrowed money, built a home because I didn’t have nowhere to 
live. Now I got to pay for that home or either I got to get off and 
give it back to Uncle Sam. 

I am not kicking or criticizing anybody’s program, but if the Gov- 
ernment can help other people it looks like they could help the tobacco 
farmer where they are getting as much income out of it as we are, 

It looks to me like we could be included in a soil bank or the Gov- 
ernment could buy the surplus tobacco and dump it in the ocean. 

They didn’t mind sinking a battleship if we run up against some- 
thing that is a disaster. 

If the country is in danger, they didn’t mind sending us out during 
the war. I spent 3 years out there and not a draftee—I went volun- 
—. Twenty-seven months of that was with the 7th Fleet, South 

acific. 

I saved every nickel that Uncle Sam paid me during that 4 years 
in the Navy. I invested it in a little farm. It is right close to Mr. 
Cooley’s farm. And I came back here then to try to make a living. 
And I worked hard. Mr. Cooley will vouch for me that I am not 
scared of work. I don’t mind a hard day’s work. 

To get out there in the summertime with 110° and prime tobacco 
and come to the house and not have a dry thread on you; and every 
time you turn around somebody wants to cut you just a little bit more— 
just tocut you. Iam getting tired of this cutting. 

If they are going to cut us, pay us for being cut. Give us the soil 
bank, give us anything. But give me a living. Don’t let it make a 
bootlegger out of me or something like that. 

I don’t mind working, but I want something to work for. And the 
big landloard, he has to do away with his tenant. You are not helping 
the situation any, not so far as the people are concerned. 

You come out through the community. The houses are empty, the 
tenant is gone. He can’t afford to put a man out there to let him look 
at him at $40 or $50 a month. 

There is no point in this keep on cutting business. You have to 
figure out something else. 

There is one other thing I’d like to clarify on this Farm Bureau 
business of people getting up here with their high-class titles and 
pretty speeches, saying that “we held the meeting. The farmers backed 
us.” 
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I want to tell you who attends that meeting. It is the city farmer. 
I am not kicking the city farmer. If it was not for them I would have 
been gone. Some of them are nice gentlemen. 

But he has not anything else to do but to walk up here in the court- 
house or wherever the meeting might be held. 

And when we speak of a big farmer we speak of a man that plants 
from 40 to 100 or to 200, and when we speak of a little farmer we are 
— about somebody that plants from 4 to 3 acres, or 2 acres on 

own. 

He will walk up here and say, “I can stand 10 percent or 12 percent” 
and they have got 10 or 12—so what. 

The old dirt farmer is too tired, too hot, and too worn out to drag 
into town to listen to somebody get up here that has been sitting out 
here in the shade, cool all day. [Laughter and applause. } 

Mr. Assirr. We thank you for your statement. 

Mr. Marruews. Can I just ask one question? I want to say to this 

ntleman that I want him to know that I am on his side from the 

rinning. 
r. Cogern. I thank you, sir; I thank you, sir. 

Mr. Martruews. I wanted to ask one question because earlier today 
I had expressed a worry that I have with just this problem that you 
are talking about, that is helping the little man. 

And I am not trying to be cute or smart because you can outargue 
me—I want to emphasize that—but I do sincerely believe every mem- 
ber of this committee would be grateful if there is any plan, any new 
idea to this thing that could be considered to help the little man. We 
would appreciate getting it. 

As you think about it, just write the committee a letter, give us 
specific recommendations. I would be very grateful for it. 

~I have been very impressed with your statement and I think the 
whole committee is very sympathetic with it. 

Mr. Cocern. I give it a lot of thought. I went to Raleigh to a 
couple of meetings held up there. I was up there when they held 
the first meeting. And I can’t see why there can’t be a line drawn 
for the small farmers to hold him, to keep from pushing him com- 
pletely out of business. 

And, certainly, I am not kicking this land program. I don’t kick 
any program. I didn’t kick Congress when they gave themselves a 
raise, but we are not in a position to vote ourselves a raise. 

But the point is there, if you can afford to pay a big wheat farmer 
and some of those gentlemen I have heard they planted about 2,000 
acres of wheat—if you can afford to pay him to let 100 acres lay 
out, why couldn’t you afford to get an acre of tobacco lay out? 

The CHarrMan. won I interrupt? If I understand, Mr. Coggin, 
you say that if we really believe in the soil bank that the Government 
should be willing to compensate the tobacco farmer for reducing even 
this 12 percent by paying him, say, $150 an acre, and then if the 
Government wants to reduce him another 8 percent, they could also 

the 80,000 acres tffat will be necessary to make up the 8 percent, 
if they would be willing to pay the farmer, say, $150 for the acreage 
he actually takes out? 

Mr. Cogarn. I didn’t say $150 an acre. I think I would pay him a 
little more. [Laughter. | 
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The Cuarrman. [used that as an illustration. 

Mr, Cocern, Mr. Cooley, let me put it this way—— 

The Cuatrman. I will be like Billy Matthews; I am in your corner, 
too. 

Mr. Cocetn. Let me say it to you this way—— 

The Cuarrman. I used the $150 figure because Mr, Morse in his 
letter to me of July 27, 1955, used the figure, I think, of $140 an acre. 
He said that the soil bank for tobacco would cost about $140 an acre, 

So I used the figure $150 an acre. It would only cost the Govern- 
ment $12 million to take out 80,000 additional acres—that is all. 

Mr. Cocern. That $150 an acre, I think the Government could just 
as well keep that, because I don’t think it would help enough to help 
him to pay to make out the check and send it out. 

It wouldn’t cost any more money to make out a check for $700 an 
acre than for $150 an acre. [Laughter and applause. ] 

It wouldn’t cost any more. 

Just one more thing, if you will bear with me, Mr. Chairman. This 
is on this. 

Mr. Cooley, if I may, how much would a farmer receive, approxi- 
mately, for letting 100 acres of wheat lay out? 

The Cuarrman. I think that Mr. Morse figured it cost about. $7 
or $8 anacre. I have the letter here someplace. I can tell you exactly 
what he said about that. 

Mr. Cocern. In other words, as the individual he would be getting 
approximately $700 or $800 for that much laying out. He is just an 
individual man. He has more land than I got. Why ain’t I entitled 
to as much money as he is? And besides, you figure my expense, there 
is myself and my wife. And she works every day. She works right 
now. She works 6 days a week—goes to work at 2: 30 and works until 
11 o’clock at night. 

And I farm and take care of the baby who is in the second grade. 
That is all we can do to stay there now. I am not afraid of working. 

The CuHamman. Would you mind letting me give the figures? In 
this letter Mr. Morse said, based on 25 percent of average yield and 
assuming present price-support levels, it is estimated $17.90 for corn 
and $22.03 for cotton, $27.76 for rice, $140 for tobacco, and $7.62 
for wheat. 

And the reason I used the figure of $150 is that Mr. Morse used $140. 

I was wondering if it might be possible that some person with a 
very small allotment might be willing to rent the acreage to the 
Government if they could get something for taking it out. I can 
understand you have quite a different problem. 

Mr. Cocern. Certainly, he would be willing to rent it for that 
amount if he could go to Rocky Mount and go to work at the mill. 

The Cuarrman. That is what he would be expected to do. 

Mr. Cocatn. If enough of them, there won’t be enough mills. 

The Cuatrman. I don’t think enough would do it to accomplish 
the 20 percent. The problem is if we could induce them to take out 
another additional 80,000 if the Government Weuld be willing to pay 
for it—— 

Mr. Coactn. My argument was this, I can’t see why if we are in 
danger and this thing is so critical, as I believe it is, that we are right 
on the verge of losing this allotment business because I for one and 
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many other farmers—you get to the country stores you find out a 
whole lot of things, that is where you find the dirt farmer—if they 
vote it out, we are lost souls altogether. 

Personally, I am not in favor of any other cut this year, next year, 
or the year after. I think 3.84 is now low enough. It is putting an 
additional expense on me. I have two tobacco barns to cure that. 
And to cut it any lower, I still have to operate the barns partly, 
where I split it up, where I could cure 4 or 4% in the same 2 barns 
with the same amount of expense, if you understand what I mean. 

Mr. McMiuan. I just want to say we can use a lot more farmers 
like this gentleman who can get up and tell us the truth about the 
smal] farmers’ predicament. 

Mr. Cocern. Most of them will sit out there and look at: you and 
pat you on the back. I will tell you right now the little farmer like 
myself has started getting up and hollering for himself, instead of 
letting these big fellows talk for them. 

He ain’t talking for me. They talk for themselves. He ain’t talk- 
ing for me. [ Applause. | 

Mr. Assrrr. The Chair would like to recognize Mr. McIntire at 
this time. 

Mr. MeInv1re. Mr. Chairman, the subject matter that the last wit- 
ness has been discussing is of extreme interest to me because I served 
upon a subcommittee dealing with this problem of small farms. 

I have traveled more in the South since the adjournment of the Ist 
session of the 84th Congress on this problem and have spent more time 
in the South on this problem than any other one issue that I have 
worked on. 

I think this is about the seventh hearing from east Texas across to 
North Carolina that I have attended in order to become acquainted 
with this problem. I think the record ought to be set straight, that 
the Secretary of Agriculture has never said that he was for elimina- 
tion of 4 million small farmers. 

And anybody that is making that kind of conversation in talk should 
correct themselves on it because it is not so. 

President Eisenhower and the Secretary of Agriculture in the Presi- 
dential message to the Congress a year ago outlined in a followup 
report on the part of the Secretary entitled “The Rural Resources 
Program” has been laid down as at least the framework within which 
the Congress of the United States could work towards the solution 
of this problem. 

I haven’t been in Congress very long. I amon my fifth year. But 
I have been in agriculture all of my life. I do not come from an area 
where there is a basic commodity produced, but I am very sympathetic 
with the problems which these controlled programs are creating for 
the small farmer. 

And to one who comes from the outside of the area in which these 
programs operate as they do in the basic commodity groups, I have 
been constantly faced with the challenge of the effect of the cuts in 
acreage which are inherent in the mechanism of controls which were 
written into those programs years ago, because wherever we have 
gone, we have run headlong into this very same problem. 

As long as these programs were being operated without the control 
features in effect, of course, you did not see this side of the coin. 
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But it is very apparent that there is this side of the coin, as your 
controls go into effect. 

I want to say that I have been delighted to have the privilege of 
spending more time in the South since the 1st of last August than 
any other time in my life. And I want to say that I am challenged 
by the problem which is created as you progressively cut acreage to 
keep within the framework of the price-support vehicles. 

And the problem which the previous witness has testified to is a very 
real one, not only to that gentleman as a farmer, but to everyone of us 
who come from agriculture and who are still connected with agricul- 
ture and have a responsibility to agriculture as members of this 
committee. 

And your chairman, your own Congressman Cooley, has set up this 
subcommittee, under the chairmanship of Clark Thompson, of Texas, 
and I want to assure you that both sides of that committee have 
looked upon this problem very diligently. We hope to have some 
answers but the answers are not simple, because those answers must 
come within the framework of the vehicles that you are now using, for 
some degree of price and economic stabilization within the major 
commodities you are producing. 

I wanted to express that thought as one who is serving on the sub- 
committee which our chairman set up, and I am delighted and par- 
ticularly pleased that he saw the opportunity that I might serve on 
that vobecineattees and that we have had the opportunity and the 
privilege and the pleasure of traveling through the South dealing 
with this problem. 

And I am sure this committee is very sympathetic with it. But 
it is not going to be one that is going to be easily unraveled. 

And I want to —— that as the testimony might have con- 
veyed the impression that the integrity of the Secretary was in ques- 
tion, and that the efforts of the Secretary and President Eisenhower, 
renee could be questioned on this matter of the small farmer, that 

just want to put on record that that is not so. 


Thank you way kindly. [Applause. | 


Mr. Ansrrr. Thank you very much for that fine statement. I know 
Congressman McIntire is concerned with the problems of not only 
your State but all problems of America. 

That concludes the list of formal witnesses that I have. I just 
wonder if there was any other farmer in the audience that wanted 
to be heard. 

We will be glad to hear from you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF G. D. COX, PITT COUNTY, N. C. 


Mr. Cox. Iam G. D. Cox from Pitt County, N.C. 

I am a small farmer and I have heard much discussion on the 
acre problem today. 

What I am interested in is not acres. It is the revenue that I 
derive from these acres. 

My father and mother raised 11 children on a 40-acre farm. We 
had to strive very hard to make a living. 

In 1931, the tobacco marketing averaged about $7.81 per hundred 
pounds before this program was established. We could plant all of 
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the acres that we wanted to plant even if it was in the Dismal Swamp 
between North Carolina and Virginia, but acres meant nothing. 

Gentlemen, it is the revenue that we derive from these acres that 
we a and cultivate that counts. 

hy does a man want two brood sows when one will produce more 
money? Why does he want two wives when one will produce him 
a better home? Why does he want 2 acres of tobacco when he can 
get more money out of 1? 

Gentlemen, I am interested in revenue, not acres. I have been liv- 
ing on a small farm and I have educated 4 children. One of them is 
working in the State of Virginia, one of them in the State of Florida, 
one of them in the State of Illinois. 

I have done that by simply maintaining strict economy. And dur- 
ing the 86 years that my wife and I have been married, we have aver- 
aged putting up 400 to 500 quarts of food in the summer for the win- 
ter use. 

Friends, I have heard a lot of talk up here this evening and I am 
reminded of an old saying that my father used to give when some of 
those 11 children would begin to talk so much. He would say, “This 
is the man who talked, who talked, who talked. This old proverb 
should appeal, the steam that blows the whistle never turns the wheel.” 

So, friends, after all this talk up here this evening, we have got to 
get out, not you Congressmen ante. but we farmers have got to get 
out and if necessary accept this 20-percent cut in tobacco. Get out, if 
necessary, and change that from 12 to 20 percent. 

It isn’t the number of acres that you fellows plant. A lot of these 
older men back here remember 1932 when the Hoover carts were in the 
parade. They could plant every “damn” acre of tobacco they wanted 
to and they didn’t have nothing. [Applause.]| They didn’t have 
—— 

saw a statement the other night on television of a man in the State 
of Iowa. He had every hog he wanted and he still didn’t have noth- 
ing, because it cost him $2 a hundred less to raise than he was selling 


or. 

What did he want with all of them hogs? I’d much rather have a 
chair with my wife sitting out under the oak tree with a crop of to- 
baceo that I can sell. I have been through those experiences. 

From the point of service on the farm program, I am the oldest 
man, not from age, but from the point of service there is in Pitt 
County today. I was in the first meeting when the Farm Bureau was 
organized in Pitt County, when the first speech was made there. 

remember 1939 when we could plant all of the tobacco we wanted 
to plant and we still didn’t have nothing but an account over here 
with some merchant marked “unpaid.” 
ardless of what you say about acres, it is not acres. What we 
want is revenue from the acres. It is not the hogs we want. It is the 
revenue from the hogs. It is not corn we want, but revenue from that 
corn. 

I am telling you, friends, if it is necessary to cut 20 percent, we will 
get it cut 20 percent, regardless of how many of these men have told 

ou they have canvassed people. Not one of you men or one of you 
adies when you go to the doctor, take the medicine you want to take. 
You have to take the medicine that the doctor prescribes. If it is an 
operation, you take it. 
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Gentlemen, if it takes the 20-percent cut, to bring our supply in line 
and you gentlemen think it is necessary, and the people that have the 
facts think it is necessary, we will get it. 

I thank you gentlemen. 

The CHarrMan. Just one question, if you please, sir. I would like 
to thank you for your statement. 

I will call your attention to the fact that planting time in southern 
Florida and Georgia, they say, is around March Ist. If this could 
all be done before planting time I might be persuaded to agree with 
you, but do you not think it would be rather unfortunate if the Florida 
growers and Georgia growers actually planted their crop only to find 
out later that it was necessary for them to chop up part of it ? 

Mr. Cox. Mr. Cooley, it would not be near as unfortunate as when 
the market opens up for the buying companies to say, “We have too 
much tobacco.” 

It may be only 10 days too late now. That would be 6 months too 
late. [Applause. ] 

The Cuarrman. That may be. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cox. One other statement I would like to make. There are 
not many farmers that can stand a year of depression if he can help 
himself. 

Mr. Jonnson. I want to ask one question. How many acres of 
tobacco do you raise ? 

Mr. Cox. I have two farms of my own. I have 84 acres of land 
and I have 13.6 acres of tobacco this year with 11 people to make a 
living from it. 

Mr. Jounson. 13 acres on both? 

Mr. Cox. On both farms; yes, sir. I have 214 acres of peanuts and 
4.9 acres of cotton in allotted acres. 

On the other hand, I supervise a farm for four ladies and we have 
one and one-third manpower on those farms for each acre of tobacco 
that we have. We do not have but 4 acres of peanuts and 6 acres of 
cotton allotment. 

Mr. Assrrr. Thank you very much. 

We will be glad to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF JOE GRAYIEL, EDGECOMBE COUNTY, N. C. 


Mr. Grayren. I am from Edgecombe County. My farm is located 
in the richest and most productive soil in the world. It was proven 
by the State agricultural committee and announced at a peanut meet- 
ing we had just a few weeks ago. 

I have only 35 acres in cultivation on this farm. My present allot- 
ment with the 12-percent cut in tobacco gives me 2.73 acres of tobacco, 
4.6 acres of peanuts, and 5.9 acres of cotton. 

I have the land there to raise tobacco. I have a tobacco barn that 
would take care of at least 4 acres of tobacco. There is no other land 
that I can get to raise a crop on. All of the rest of it is taken up. 

AsIsay,I amasmall farmer. And this cutting every year is cutting 
me slam out of farming. 

I would like to ask you gentlemen if there isn’t some way that a 
farmer can be cut according to the income-tax business, where the 
person with the large income tax is cut more than the small man. 
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A man with a whole lot of land can convert this land into the cattle 
business or some grain crops, soybeans, or something. But a small 
man like I am, can’t plant just a couple of acres of soybeans or grain 
at a. profit. 

When it comes to surplus, we hear so much from Washington about 
a surplus of butter or surplus of cotton goods. I don’t believe that it 
is a surplus of cotton myself. I don’t know of any family anywhere 
that could not use a few more sheets, or a few more towels in the 
house. I don’t know of any family that could not eat a little bit more 
butter, but for the small man like I am we have got to have enough 
money to buy these things with. 

Mr. Asprrrr. I certainly thank you for your statement. . We ap- 
preciate your coming down here. 

Mr. Jounson. You made a very good statement here, Mr. Grayiel: 

Mr. Assirr. Will you come forward ? 


STATEMENT OF CARLTON GILLAM, PRESIDENT, BERTIE COUNTY 
FARM BUREAU, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Gitiam. I am president of the Bertie County Farm Bureau. 
There was a question that comes up with us, I don’t know, all type 
farmers, large landowners, family-sized farmers, that everybody men- 
tioned about pushing off the land. 

I am a sharecropper. That is a thing down our way. We have a 
great problem. 

We have tenants. A lot of us have a large number of tenants for 
the size of acres we have. 

We have made our arrangements for the coming year. If I under- 
stand the law correctly, my lawyer informs me to get the man off the 
land you have to notify him by the 30th of November. 

We have got these tenants on our farms, or on farms that we 
manage. We are prepared to go for another year. If they give us 
an. additional cut of 8 more percent, it would be impossible for us to 
carry on these tenants and finance them through the year, and let 
them farm this land with no more tobacco than we have. 

How can we advance them money if you reduce acres? If we ad- 
vance them money to live on, and then the next year tobacco sells like 
it did this year with the reduction in acres, there would be no way 
that they could pay out and have anything. We can’t get these people 
off our land. 

These people are just as much entitled to be there as the family- 
sized farmers, the landlord, or anybody else. The tenant farmer is 
entitled to his living, as humble as it may be, as you or me or any of 
the rest of us gentlemen in here are. 

And I do not know whether there is a tenant farmer up here today 
to say anything. He should certainly come in and he should come 
in and tell the people how he feels about it. Like this gentleman 
from Nashville, Mr. Coggin, I am not here to represent him, because 
I am interested in his welfare because his welfare is my welfare. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Assitr. We certainly thank you. 

Come on up. 
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STATEMENT OF THOMAS HILLIARD, WILSON COUNTY, N. C. 


Mr. Hirirarp. My name is Thomas Hilliard, from Wilson County, 
N.C. Iam 100-percent Farm Bureau member. 

And, gentlemen, this proposition is so serious I hardly know how 
to start out. 

But in my community, they are talking behind the stump. That 
don’t help us any. 

I am a small farmer. I have been owning a little farm 35 years, 
about 26 acres of cleared land and 11 acres of woodland. 

T had a tenant on my farm with eight in the family. 

I only have now 4 acres of tobacco. Me and my wife neither one of 
us not able to work. I may look like I could do something, but 50 
years ago there was no man from Wilson County that could do more 
work I could. 

And my tenant is falling behind now every year. I work at Groves 
Inc., warehouse. I had to go in my pocket and take my money for the 
farm and pay his debts. He now owes me around $700. He can’t 
pay, with eight in the family. He had to stop his children from school 
right now. They are not going to school. 

He has three children old enough to go to school and they ought to 
be in school. They are home partly barefooted. 

There are plenty of widows in my county that have farms like my- 
self. They have tenants and they are going to leave the farm. They 
decided to leave. They can’t make a living with 2 or 3 acres of tobacco. 

And that is the situation that is ours in all of my community. 

I won’t mind if ends were meeting as I told them at the warehouse. 
I am the janitor at Groves warehouse. I told them this fall when 
they begin to talk about it, I said, “Gentlemen, I have been in this 
snap before. I was right in the brink of it in Hoover’s. ‘The Govern- 
ment was going to establish a feather bank and save the land. I got 
it paid off and worked it out.” 

The thing that would hit the keynote would be to give us a pound 
allotment. There are no men in my community producing as much 
as 2,500, 2,800, and nearly 3,000 pounds of tobacco to.the acre. 

A small fellow like myself can’t do that. We are not able to buy 
that fertilizer. You haven’t the irrigation. We smal] fellows like 
myself can’t do that. If we don’t follow these programs, treating our 
plant beds, from start to finish, we are falling behind in that. 

These small tenants are not able to comply with that. There are 
plenty of them in that very same shape like widows down there that 
are grieving now on account of the tenants. They can’t furnish them 
money enough because they are not paying out. And we don’t mind 
putting the money out if we could get it back. — 

But you take a man 72 years old, and putting in from $300 to $400 
every year, it won’t be long before he will be gone. Hundreds of us 
will be in that same shape. 

I told them the thing we need is a pound allotment that would cut 
out some of the unusual poundage of tobacco to the acre. We've got 
to the place they are closing their tobacco rows—not hardly 3 feet wide 
and setting out 12 to 14 inches and anywhere from 2 tons to more of 
fertilizer. And that is the way that so much surplus tobacco poundage 
comes from. 
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I am not being tempted. The Bible it tells us to be temperate in 
all things and we are not supposed to do that. Some of us are making 
a glutton of ourselves. Give us a acre and I will guarantee there ain't 
a man in North Carolina will produce no 2,000 and 2,500 pounds of 
tobacco to the acre. We are taking advantage of it. We are closin 
our rows up and that is exactly what is being done, getting all o 
~ fertilizer that we can think about, putting 2 and 3 applications on 
there. 

These little, small farmers can’t do it. It is well enough to get these 
things if you can pay for it. 

And the straightest way to travel in this world is to pay your debts. 
And when the people begin to get to the place where they can’t pay 
their debts you are closing up the pathway. 

I have been on the road a long time. I don’t owe a man a penny in 
the world. That’s more than I have invested in the tenants this year. 
He is upside down because I can’t give him as much as he wants. 
[Applenee.| 

ou furnish a little one-horse man anywhere from $75 to $80 an 
acre, or a month, and then 10 or 15 days of time here he is lookin 
you in the face and wants some more. And when he sells the first bot 
of tobacco he wants half of what it sells for. And regarding the 
money that we have let him have all the year, he wants half of it. 
The next time he wants the same thing. 

If you don’t let him have it he won’t half do and the majority of 
time I am telling you what I know. [I ain’t talking imagination. 

If you don’t put that poner to him, lots of them they will go ahead 
and take advantage of it. They will go ahead and slide off some of 
the best tobacco and hand that out the back door. We have had 
cases in court this last past season of men taking advantage of the 
landowners stealing or misplacing his tobacco and selling it. That 
should not be. 

We small landowners cannot justify these tenants under the present 
conditions—there is nothing with 2 and 3 acres of tobacco. We cannot 
do that. You can’t afford to furnish a man $50 and $75 a month on 
2 acres of tobacco and pay his expenses, hospital bills, if you don’t 
know what is coming in front of us. 

And that is the way which we small farmers are in it. We are 
right at the bank of the Red Sea. Just one more push and we will be 
gone. [Applause. | 


STATEMENT OF W. F. PENDERGAST, FRANKLIN COUNTY, N. C. 


Mr. Penperaast. I just wanted to congratulate this fellow here 
ens about the small farmer. I am a small farmer myself which 

ought be a big one. 

I raised a large family of 11 children. The baby is 11 years old. 
Right lucky, they are all living, in good health. 

ut I am proud to hear those fellows get. up here and speak about 

the small farmer, and what his needs are, which I haven’t heard any- 
body say up here that mentioned the small farmer, other than he owned 
a smal] farm. 

Now, my idea and where I could see the small farmer is having to 
farm and he has to farm on the other fellow’s farm. He don’t own 
a farm himself. That is the point that I want to see. 
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_If this fellow has to farm on one of these small farms, and probably 
give half of what he makes, on 3 or 4 acres of tobacco, that man has 
a hard time to make a living. 

And another thing, if a man owns a farm, and he wants to put 
somebody on there to farm, and he don’t have but 3 or 4 acres of 
tobacco still that man has a bad way of making a living. It is 
_— of people that will not work anyway. We can’t figure that end 
of It out. 

But the man that does want to work, I think he should have an 
opportunity to work, which I have a lenty, as much as I want to 
work. I am a renter, and I have right good acreage, as much as 
I can work because I don’t have too many children at home to help 
me now. 

I had that in mind that I had not heard anybody to mention it. 
Not the man that has the farm, but has to farm the other man’s land 
and ‘ata but just a little acreage, he does not have a chance to make 
much. 

Another point is the man that owns a lot of land. I heard one 
gentlemen speak here a while ago, when he was speaking a man that 
owns much land with these cuts. I heard one man say he had 15 
families on his place. He discharged 2 families this year. 

The next thing is what is becoming of those 2 families? The next 
man he goes to he hasn’t any acres. 

If this man had enough to have 15 families to start with, they could 
have split it up in shape so that probably the man would have some. 
If he has to go to the man’s place with the acreage like it is now 
he stands a poor chance of getting a farm some place else. 

- Thad not heard anybody mention that before. 

Mr. Jounson. How many acres of tobacco do you have on this 
farm that you are renting now ? 

‘Mr. Penpercast. With the 12 percent cut I will have 7.2, 8.2 before 
the cut. 

Mr. Azsserrr. I wonder if there are any tenant farmers here, small 
farmers that would like to be heard. We do not want anybody to leave 
thinking they have not had an opportunity to be heard. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS SUTZ 


Mr. Surz. I don’t have anything to say but I would like to repeat 
something that has been said before. I am very proud to be present 
and have the opportunity to attend such a meeting as this. 

And when t look in the face of all of these fellow farmers around 
here and the visiting gentlemen from other States and our Congress- 
men who I know are men of a all of these gentlemen that 
spoke this morning, it gives me a eeling of security, and I am 
thankful to know that we have in our midst leaders and men who will 
work out problems greater than this—they have done it before—they 
will do it again. 

And I would just like to say I am going to repeat what one out- 
standing man said many years ago, we can do anything through Christ 
which strengthens us. 

Thank you very much. [Applause] 

Mr. Apsirr. We will be glad to hear you. 
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STATEMENT OF RICE MATTHEWS, JR., SAMPSON COUNTY, N. C. 


Mr. Marruews. I have got a point that has been running through 
my mind that has not been talked of here today. I am thinking that 
cutting of acreage will not help the tobacco situation. 

I have a friend that is going to South Africa this coming August 
to grow tobacco. He is planning on looking after 200 acres of 
tobacco. 

I think that what we should do is to be able to look some way to 
cut down on our expense where we could grow tobacco some cheaper. 
We would not have to sell it like we did in the 1930’s, we could prob- 
ably sell it for an average of 10 cents a pound or less. 

hen our export markets would be able to buy our tobacco where 
their standard of living is not as high as ours and I think that would 
help to cut down on our surplus. 
hank you, sir. 
Mr. Assirr. Thank you very much. 
We will now hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF. E. T. ANDREWS, ROBBINSVILLE, N. C. 


Mr. Anprews. My name is E. T. Andrews, Robbinsville, N.C. I 
run a small business and farm a little on the side. 

There are always two sides to every problem. And it seems like 
everybody has got on the opposite side of the view I have to take up. 

I run an ad in the Weekly Herald in Williamson a few days ago, 
and the name of it was “One Man’s Opinion.” And the way I had 
it outlined that industry had taken advantage of agriculture. Agri- 


culture was receiving less percentage of what they were supposed to 
get out of it and industry was gaining. 

Take, for instance, a tractor 8 or 10 years ago would have cost you 
about $1,600. Now the same tractor costs you about $2,500. And it 
looks to me like if we could reduce the price of steel and get it down, 
get industry on a level with the farm, then we could produce our 
tobacco and other crops in line with where we could sell it in the world 
market. 

We have lost our world market for the simple reason that agricul- 
be is trying to keep up with industry. Industry has gotten too 

igh. 

Teeeytiody wants something for nothing. They don’t want to work. 
You hire a man to work a day for you, he wants a lot of money for 
his work but he does not want to produce. 

It looks like to me that is one of our problems. We are looking for 
too much for nothing. 

Speaking about this cutting tobacco is sort of like a joke my daddy 
told me one time. This joke went this way: 

A boy got married, and his father gave him some pigs—a sow and 
pigs. And he had no way or means to feed them. So he had to sell the 

ig to get some feed to feed them with. And he fed up that feed and 
had to sell another pig. : 

This is exactly what we are doing with cutting tobacco. Cutting 
off—giving off a litle bit to keep up with industry. And keeping 
that up. 
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So until he sold all of his pigs and didn’t have anything left but the 
sow. 

If we keep this cutting business up we will have nothing left but the 
farm. Other countries will have all of our tobacco—Indonesia, 
China—they are raising tobacco. Every time we cut they gain. Who 
is gaining? They are gaining. We are losing. 

We once had a good thing if we had stuck to it. What have we? 

The readjustment business burnt it off in my opinion. Cut:a little 
bit this year and save a little bit out for readjustment. 

I know of some places in my community that didn’t have any. Now 
they have got 3 acres. My father’s married sister’s husband had 11 
acres out in the AAA allotment the first time it came out. Now he 
only got about, I think he told me last Sunday, that he had 5.7 acres 
now. 

Another one didn’t have any then, now they say he has got 3 acres. 

By keeping cutting, readjustment cutting renditions now we are 
producing more tobacco than we have ever produced but just by that 
one reason. 

These new varieties of tobacco, too, added onto it. 

I think our problem, the biggest thing about our problem is to try 
to get agriculture and industry closer together. We are not interested 
in how much we can get for an acre of tobacco. We want to know how 
much we can have left after we sell our acre of tobacco after paying 
expenses. 

ou were talking about this a while ago, somebody, the soil bank 
paying them for. if they work out a plan this way, if they cut a man 
an acre of tobacco and he sold his acre of tobacco, and he could show 
how much the expense was on it per acre on his tobacco, and the 
Government would pay him for the acre that he was out, I won’t say 
pay him fertilizer, just for the profit that was from there, deducting 
fertilizer and labor from it, pay him the difference—if he was making 
$500 per acre out of tobacco, pay him that. 

He could take that $500 per acre, which he would have had, make 
about $500, after taking all of the expense out from the acre of tobacco, 
he will have about $500 left out of it—and if they would pay him 
$500 an acre, I don’t believe there is a man in the House that would 
object to cutting a whole acre. 

So I think if they can get industry and agriculture closer together 
our big problem would be solved. 

Mr. Jonnson. How many acres of tobacco do you have? 

Mr. Anprews. I rent a piece of land from Mr. Fred Taylor. I 
farm it on halves. I have a little store and 7 acres last year and I sub- 
rent part of that. 

Mr. Jounson. Any cotton or peanuts? 

Mr. Anprews. One acre of cotton. 

Mr. Aspirr. We thank you. 

Mr. Lanier is here, I see. 

Will you come around. We will hear you first. 


STATEMENT OF HEYWOOD HILL, SNOW HILL, GREENE COUNTY, N.C. 


Mr. Hitz. I am a tobacco farmer. I live down in Greene County. 
I have been closely connected with the program since we had it. 

I have been on the township committee and county committee on 
the program for 16 years. I think I can speak for a lot of folks. 
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I have made a point to contact a lot of folks in the last 30 days. 
I think I have talked to more men than anything else. I make a 
point to contact them. 

I haven’t found a man in 30 days that would like to have our 20 
percent cut. And for it to go to the people for a vote, some people 
say you could not vote it down. The top brackets say, you could not 
vote it down, but it was voted down. ‘ 

It has been voted down and voted back. It could be done again. 

I think we will jeopardize the program if we try to do that again. 
That is my feeling. 

Mr. Aspirr. We certainly appreciate your coming up and giving 
us the benefit of your views. Thank you very much, 

Now, Mr. Lanier, we will be glad to hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF J. C. LANIER, PITT COUNTY, N. C. 


Mr. Lanier. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this committee, my 
name is J. C, Lanier, and I live in Pitt County, the adjoining county 
here, which is the largest tobacco-producing county in the world. 

I came today to listen to the arguments for and against this pro- 
posed tobacco cut. I am opposed to the 20-percent cut. 

Mr, Chairman, I am a farmer. I am a town farmer. But I am 
largely engaged in the preduction of flue-cured tobacco in Pitt County, 
oa the most of all that I have earned during a long life of work is 
invested in farmland. 

I am very much interested in the continuation of this program. 

I am also executive secretary of the Leaf Tobacco Exporters Asso- 
ciation, as Was so pointedly shown this morning by my friend Car] 
Hicks. If that is a crime, why you will just have to hang me. I am 
proud of it. 

We have worked with these farm groups through the years and I 
and the leaf tobacco dealers through these years have given to the 
program an unswerving loyalty and support, and I challenge anyone 
to bring up any statement or any fact to controvert that statement. 

Not only that, Mr. Chairman, I might say this, that in all of the 
fights that we have had in Washington about tobacco, in Raleigh and 
other places time and time again, these friends of mine who are my 
good friends have called upon me to lead the fight for the tobacco 


rogram, 
: And right now I think that my record is such that you people feel 
that I am speaking as a farmer and as one who lives in a tobacco grow- 
ing community and not because I am executive secretary of the Leaf 
Tobacco Exporters Association. 

I am against this cut, not because I am executive secretary but be- 
cause in my honest judgment it is unnecessary, it is unneeded and it 
is dangerous and I know while I represent no group here, I am a mem- 
ber of the Farm Bureau, member of the State Grange, the tobacco 
committtee of the State Grange. 

I do not pretend to speak for any group, but I do know, Mr. Chair- 
man, that what I am going to say meets the approval of 90 percent 
of the tobacco growers in eastern North Carolina. 

A recent poll conducted by four newspapers, gentlemen, in this 
area—and I knew nothing of it until 2 days before it was over—I was 
out of the State, but out of 5,000 farmers that voted in this free, un- 
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biased poll as to whether they favored a 20-percent cut or not, more 
than 90 percent of them voted against the cut. 

I think that the proposal to cut the crop 20 percent is dead by rea- 
son of time alone. 

But I think it would be rather unfair to this committee and to the 
people who read the record to leave it just the way, because there are 
facts and figures to support the position that not more than 20 percent 
is needed to correct a situation where we have at present an oversup- 
ply of flue-cured tobacco. 

I have some figures here and these are figures taken from the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

It is unfair and unwise, and Mr. Miller never does it, planning the 
project to pick 1 year. But he picks a series of years and gets the 
average. That is what I have done. 

Mr. McMillan, in 1953, the production of flue-cured tobacco was 
1,268 million pounds. In 1954, it was 1,309 million. In 1955, accord- 
ing to the best statistics available at the present the crop will be 1,490 
million pounds. 

You add up the 3 years, gentlemen, you get 4,067 million pounds for 
3 years. To get the average you divide by 3, you get an average pro- 
duction, over the 3 years, of 1,356 million pounds a year. 

If you apply a 12-percent cut and the crop for 1956 is the average 
in pounds per acre, you come out with a crop of 1,205 million be, 
of tobacco. And that is all. 

And you cannot dispute those figures because the arithmetic is right. 

I listened to these figures this morning about the Secretary’s reserve. 
I was very much interested in them until it came out that what we 
needed was to produce a crop of 801 million pounds and then I lost 
interest, because anyone knows that if we produce a crop of only 801 
million pounds, who knows the tobacco situation, it would be the 
worst tragedy that we have had in many, many years in the tobacco 
business and it would take years to recover the foreign business upon 
which we depend for 1 pound out of every 3 of flue-cured tobacco 
that we produce. 

Figuring the average of 1,205 million pounds with a 12 ea 
cut, let us see what the consumption and disappearance is. e fig- 
ures this morning showed that we estimate that in 1956 that the 
domestic disappearance will be 800 million pounds of tobacco. The 
Government estimates, and our estimates as exporters, is that at least 
500 million pounds will be exported in the next coming year. 

So according to all of the estimates, and they are pretty close 
together, there will be a disappearance in 1956 of 1,500 million pounds. 

So if the crop is produced on an average poundage per acre with 
a 12-percent cut, you would in 1 year reduce the stocks over 75 million 
pounds. And if you held to the same 12-percent cut for another year 
and the average prevailed with the increase in the cigarette consump- 
tion, the normal increase, in 2 years’ time you will get rid of 200 million 
pounds of surplus, and you will be down just about as close as you 
would want to be for a good sound economy in the tobacco picture. 

Gentlemen, they are the figures. The time is meaingene I know 
people are tired. I just wanted to say this: It is true that stabiliza- 
tion had approximately 600 million pounds of tobacco in storage and 
$25,000 is a lot of money per day for storage. 
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But the Government gets over 5 million dollars a day off of this 
tobacco, and after all $25,000 against $5 million a day does not make 
too bad a picture. 

Besides that, and these figures have not been brought out, the 
amount of tobacco today according to Stabilization’s own report, re- 
dried weight, and that is what it weighs is 426 million pounds and 
not 600 million. 

In one instance a local domestic cigarette company bought over 75 
million pounds. If there was a great surplus of tobacco and if their 
storages were bulging, why would any company go and buy 78 million 
pounds at 1 stroke when they had already too much tobacco ? 

Cigarette consumption has gone up, gentlemen. Exports have gone 
up, over 50 million pounds they will = in this year as against last 
year, and with this 12-percent cut, to me it comes out that that is the 
cure, 

A man who owes a mortgage and you give him 3 years to pay it in 
and he can pay it, if you call on him on December 31 to pay all of it, 
you break him. 

And if you put this cut to 20 percent, you are going to do just that, 
to a great number of people who make their living off of tobacco. 

It isn’t going to hurt me. I am a large grower. I can stand it. 
I am no crusader but I am telling you that people that are going to 
get hurt are the little people who are not here to talk for themselves, 
and I have enough in me to be able to say that to you and in all sin- 
cerity it isn’t going to hurt me to cut this crop 20 percent. 

It would be the best thing that could happen to me in 5 years if you 
would eliminate the competition of a lot of these people so that when 
the acreage is raised, I would get it. 

But I say to you that it is wrong. It will disrupt the whole situa- 
tion. Tobacco growers, gentlemen, cannot cut their expenses 20 per 
cent. At least half of their expenses are fixed, taxes, depreciation, up- 
keep, insurance, just as much on 2 acres as it is on 4 acres. 

And when you cut them down to 20 percent, in one shot, in one year, 
it is going to hurt the economy of the butcher, the baker and the candle- 
stickmaker in every area where cure flue tobacco is the principal crop. 

Mr. Gatutnes. I want to say to you that you have given us the 
most plausible argument in favor of maintaining the 12-percent cut 
over increasing it to 20 percent. 

Mr. Lanter. Thank you. 

Mr. Gaturnas. Since I come from a cotton country, I know very 
little about tobacco. I am delighted for the opportunity to learn 
something here today. I hope it will soak it. 

I just wondered whether or not the population of your county has 
decreased—and I understand your county is one of the largest tobacco 
growing counties in the world. 

Mr. Lanter. It is the largest. 

Mr. Gatuines. What is the population today as against 1950? Is 
it going up or down? 

Mr. niger. My understanding is that it is going down to some 
small extent. 

Mr. Garuines. What is the average tobacco allotment in your 
county ¢ 

Mr. Lanter. I would say about 6 acres. Mr. Miller could answer 
that better than I but I think 6 or 7 acres. 
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Mr. Garutnes. Just for my own purpose, I just wonder how many 
people would be required to cultivate 6 acres properly of flue-cured 
tobacco ? 

Mr. Lanter. In most instances, if the man owns the farm he would 
have one-half of the acreage and he would farm out the other on shares 
toa tenant. There would be two families. Usually on anything over 
6 acres there would be 2 families. 

Mr. Garutnes. Now, Mr. Lanier, you said you were a town farmer. 

Mr. Lanter. Yes. 

Mr. Garurnes. Just explain that if you would. I would like to get 
what is a town farmer. 

Mr. Lanter. I live in town. I do not live on the land. I farm all 
of my land through tenancies. That is, sharecropping, whereby the 
people on all of my farms get a peer, Geer half and sometimes 
two-thirds—sometimes I get half, and sometimes two-thirds. 

Mr. Garutinas. Unless you go into a program the tenant is out, too, 
is that right ? 

Mr. Lanter. Absolutely. 

Mr. Gatrutnes. When you go to talking about a limitation placed 
by law on a farm, you are talking about the little man that goes out 
there and actually farms on that particular piece of property. 

Mr. Lanter. That is why I say it would not hurt me but he is the 
man that is going to get hurt, yes, sir. 

Mr. Garutnes. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McMixan. I would like to state to the committee I have known 
Mr. Lanier personally during the past 25 years. I have been guided 
by his advice on numerous occasions since I have been a member of 
the Agriculture Committee. 

In fact, since I have been a Member of Congress for 18 years, I 
have listened to his advice more than any other man that has ever 
appeared before Congress on the tobacco problems. I have never 
been led astray. 

I can tell you now he helped write the first tobacco program that 
we ever had up in Congress and I think it is one of the best programs 
we have today. 

Mr. Lanter. Thank you, Mr. McMillan. [Applause. ] 

There is just one other point I will make. ere has been a lot.said 
here about the danger to this program because Stabilization has 425 
million pounds of tobacco, and owes the Government, the Commodity 
Credit some $250 million. 

I looked up the statistics, Governor, and the amount percentage- 
wise that Commodity Credit has invested in flue-cured tobacco is 3 
percent. That is all. And I can’t see how anyone would set out to 
destroy, Mr. Cooley, a tobacco program that has never cost the Gov- 
ernment a penny. It has made money for the Government, because 
the capital of the Commodity Credit invested in it is 3 percent. 

They are the latest Government yy 


The danger of this program is this, that if you keep cutting this 


crop and as I said we sell 1 pound out of every 3 to foreign coun- 
tries, and the villains, the leaf tobacco exporters do that selling, most 
of it, every time we cut an acre the people in Rhodesia and South 
Africa plant 2 acres, 

If we get to the point that we cannot su ply these people who for 
generations have come to this country and bi 


ught our tobacco, and 
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our domestic people are going to buy their requirements regardless of 
price, they have to, these world people can go to other areas and buy 
tobacco, and once they leave us and find a suitable source of supply 
for tobacco, flue-cured leaf tobacco and leave us, then the crop would 
have to be cut down 

In all of my life and in all of the times I have been talking on 
this program, I have tried to keep in front of me the danger of 
creating a situation of scarcity because I do not believe that the peo- 
ple of this country will stand for a program of scarcity whereby you 
— scarcity to jack up the prices of tobacco beyond a reasonable price 

imit. 

And it isn’t true that you can cut half of your crop and get the same 
amount of money for it, gentlemen, as you can the whole crop. You 
know that it not true. 

A hotelman cannot cut out half of his rooms and double the price 
and come out. You know it. The surest way for ruin for this tobacco 
program is not the tobacco we have now on hand— it is not the price 
that we are getting but it is the danger of losing that one-third which 
is the cream of the crop that we sell in foreign countries. 

Therefore, leaving the time element aside from these facts, the fact 
if I had had to argue it last November, I would have said to you that 
you would do an injury to this crop, were this cut made 20 percent. 

Some people already have their plants up. They will be ready to 
plant in Georgia in less than 30 days. There is a great deal of con- 
fusion. I know thousands of people have asked me about it every- 
where I go, and I would ask you gentlemen in full faith that I am 
doing what is right for the people, that you immediately settle this 
thing and render an unfavorable report and let us get an end to it 
and go ahead with our crop. 

Thank you. [Applause. | 

Mr. Jounson. There has been testimony by one of the previous 
witnesses that in order to keep the foreign markets, the price of 
tobacco would have to be lowered. Do you agree with that testimony? 

Mr. Lanter. No, sir; that is not true. At the present time the 
market for our highest priced tobacco is in foreign countries. The 
wes has changed in 10 years. They want our tobacco with the 

avor and aroma to mix with the more or less neutral tobaccos from 
Rhodesia, South Africa, India, China, Japan, everywhere else. But 
if you get it beyond a certain price; yes. 

Mr. Jonnson. But you do not think it is necessary to lower it? 

Mr. Lanter. No, sir; I do not and no man I work for or have been 
associated with has ever suggested that the price of tobacco be lowered. 

And the fact that over a period of 10 years that this program has 
been running and tobacco is the only major commodity that has aver- 
aged parity during those years shows that we have been working to 
that end. 

Mr. Assrrr. We do appreciate your coming here. Thank you so 
much. I would like to recognize Mr. Cooley for a minute. 

Mr. Coonry. Mr. Chairman, so that we might have accurate in- 
formation regarding the supply situation, I would like to call on Mr. 
Miller, the head of the Tobacco Branch, for a brief statement. The 
statement has been made heretofore that putting the formula now 
in the law in full operation in the current year would require 38-percent 
reduction in acreage. 
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That statement has been used here in North Carolina and it was 
brought to my attention. So I asked Mr. Miller and his associates 
in Washington for accurate information, and my recollection is that 
at that time they told me that putting the formula into full operation 
in the current year would require a 25-percent reduction in acreage, 
but I understand now in the light of the statements submitted here 
this morning by Mr. Carl Hicks that perhaps there was justification 
for using the 38-percent figure, because it did not take into considera- 
tion the Secretary’s reserve when you gave me the figure of 25 percent. 

Mr. Miller, will you make a statement to clear that up so we will 
know just where we are? 

Mr. Assirr. I wanted to thank you, Mr. Miller, on behalf of my 
constituents and on behalf of the committee for your presence here 
today and also for bringing along with you your associates and the 
factual situation. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE L. MILLER, TOBACCO BRANCH, UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Mutuer. Thank you, Mr. Cooley, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee: 

A sheet of paper was passed out, I think to the people in attendance 
~ this morning. It sewn the figures as applied to the formula in 

e act. 

In the first column, it is headed, “Determined July 1, 1955.” 

And these figures are in millions of pounds. 

When you see the figure 2,025 that means 2,025,000,000 pounds. 

In the second column we have projected, if you will notice, at the 
top of that column immediately under the words “million pounds,” 
2,056,000,000 which is the carryover. It is a little higher than that 
used in the formula of the act. 

The figures have changed since July 1. And the last figure is the 
figure 38 that Mr. Cooley just mentioned a moment ago. 

That figure 38 is the percentage of cut that would be ae using 
today’s figures that are available as of January 25, if there, Mr. 
Cooley, none of the Secretary’s 20 percent discretionary authority 
were used at all. 

I think when we talked to you, Mr. Todd and myself mentioned 
the figure 25 percent. We used 10 percent. 

If you will take the 10 percent that we used, the 10 percent of the 
Secretary’s 20 percent discretionary authority and apply it to the 
second column, the figure would be saendondinatety 25 or 28 percent now. 
Do you understand that, sir? 

ou see, we used 10 percent of the Secretary’s discretionary authority 
when we set the quota in July would 

The Cuarrman. Using the same calculation it would be 25 percent? 

Mr. Mirier. Using the modernized me that we now have on 
January 25, using that same 10 percent of the Secretary’s 20 percent, 


we would come out with a figure of, instead of 38, it would be 28 
ee semen 
his figure 38 shows what would be the required reduction if none 
of the Secretary’s 20 percent discretionary authority were used. 
The Cuatrman. Then both statements are accurate? 
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Incidentally, for clearing up in your mind, the next 2 columns are 
the same figures that are in column 2 extended. The only variation 
being the first figure would be—what is that, 10 percent of the Secre- 
tary’s discretionary authority—the next woul be—I beg your 
pardon—using 10 percent it looks like, Mr. Cooley—I am sorry, sir, 
using 10 percent of the discretionary authority would come out at 
32-percent reduction today. Then percent of 801 million pounds would 
be 80 million. 

_ IT am sorry, that is not correct, sir. It would be 32-percent reduc- 
tion if 10 percent of the Secretary’s 20 percent discretionary authority 
were used today on the modernized figure. We were wrong. It was 
not 25. It would have been 32. 

The Cuarrman. It would have been 32! » f 

Mr. Miter. Yes. Had we used the full 20 percent, of the Secre- 
tary’s discretionary authority would it have been 25 percent? 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Miller, this is the first of the 3-year pro- 
gram, is it not? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir; we voted in referendum July 28, I believe, for 
a 3-year period. 

The Cuarrman. So the tobacco section of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will have complete authority to make necessary 
adjustments in 1957 and in 1958? 

r. Murr. Yes, sir; under the law as written, we have complete 
authority to do so. 

The Cuarmman. And you have until after the closing of the market 
next year to make your determination, do you not ? 

Mr. Miuizr. We have until December 1 to make that determina- 
tion. 

The Cuamman. The markets in the flue-cured area close before that 
time. 

Mr. Murr. For all practical purposes they do; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I wonder if there are any other questions that 
— of the committee would like to ask Mr. Miller while he is 

ere. 

If not, we thank you very much for coming. 

Mr. Azsrrr. I would hke to take this opportunity of expressing 
our appreciation to our chairman, Mr. Cooley, for the many kind- 
nesses and courtesies extended to us on this trip. We appreciate 
the people of Nashville, N. C., for looking after us so well. e thor- 
oughly enjoyed the oe 

I want to thank each and every witness for coming here and giving 
the subcommittee your feelings in the matter. We will give this our 
very best consideration. We want to do what is best for the program. 

notice that we have here, as you know, several Congressmen from 
tobacco-producing areas who are not members of the Agricultural 
Committee of the House of Representatives. We have Congressman 
Fountain. I wonder if he would like to have something to say. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. L. H. FOUNTAIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Fountain. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and Congress- 
man Cooley for inviting me to be here today with the committee to 
participate in these hearings to see and hear what our people are 
thinking on this important matter. 

I made the remark as I was sitting back here listening to the testi- 
mony of the various witnesses who have presented themselves today, 
that “this has been a fine demonstration of democracy in action.” It 
made me proud of the fact that I am an American living in a land 
where every man of whatever denomination, race, creed, or color, be he 
rich or poor, weak or strong, educated or uneducated, has the privilege 
of expressing himself and his views. That is America. 

Mr. Chairman, I am one of those who has for some time been in a 
state of indecision about this matter for a number of reasons. 

When I first went to Washington in January, at the beginning of 
the 2d session of the 84th Congress, it was my belief that the ma- 
jority of the farmers with whom I had come in contact, particularly 
representatives of the farm bureau organization in the district I have 
the honor to represent and those interested in the programs of that 
organization, and particularly our tobacco program, felt that an addi- 
tional cut would probably be necessary. 

It was then my belief that if the Caen should pass this legisla- 
tion without delay, authorizing our farmers to vote to determine 
whether or not they wanted a 20-percent cut in lieu of a 12-percent 
cut, the necessary two-thirds of them, realizing the situation and being 
willing to accept the facts presented to them by those in authority 
would have reluctantly voted in favor of it. 

As a matter of fact, when Congressman Cooley called the members 
of the North Carolina delegation together to Siavnite this proposed 
legislation, I was somewhat dumbfounded to discover that most of the 
other members of the North Carolina delegation had already reached 
the conclusion that it would be inappropriate to pass this legislation 
at this particular session of Congress for a number of reasons which 
were outlined by them. 

This almost unanimous feeling on the part of our delegation 
prompted me to want to take a new inventory of the situation to de- 
termine what change, if any, had taken place in the thinking of our 

ple. No one, of course, wanted any more cut unless it should be 
absolutely necessary. Even though my people had indicated a will- 
ingness to accept it if such be necessary, I could sense a change in their 
thinking. I made this new survey and discovered that our farmers 
were becoming more and more skeptical about it, particularly in view 
of the oa, passage of time. Within the last 30 days, sentiment ap- 
pears to have gradually crystallized against any further action this 


ear. 

I would like to say this: The members of this committee and Mem- 
bers of Congress from agricultural areas, particularly tobacco grow- 
ing areas in the South, know what a difficult job we have of selling 
our various farm programs to those representatives of Congress from 
other sections of the country, particularly large metropolitan and 
industrial areas with different types of economy. 


a 
| 
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*Mr. Abbitt, chairman of this committee, and other members of this 
committee who represent the peanut growing areas of this country can 
well understand and appreciate that problem, for during the last ses- 
sion of Congress we almost lost our peanut program, and in the 90 

recent parity price support bill which passed the House and which 
1s now in the Senate, we were able to keep peanuts as a basic commod- 
ity, only be a margin of about 15 votes. 

And we almost had to get upon our knees and beg help from some of 
the Congressmen from metropolitan areas where, unfortunately, the 
people do not seem to understand that agriculture is the basic eco- 
nomic foundation upon which this Nation rests. 

When I was invited to a Wilson County farm bureau meeting soon 
after the tobacco market had opened, at a time when the members and 
leaders of that organization were very much concerned about the 
amount of tobacco which stabilization was having to buy, I told them 
that legislation would be necessary, in order to get an additional cut, 
and that before such legislation would have a chance of passage, there 
had to be unity on the part of our farmers and especially among the 
Congressmen from tobacco growing areas. 

“Do not come with a divided front,” I told them, “if it is your senti- 
ment to make this additional sacrifice in order to preserve the program, 
if such be necessary to preserve it, come with a united front,” I said, 
“or you will get nowhere.” 

I appeared before a meeting of the farm bureau representatives in 
Greene County on one occasion. I heard Mr. Carl Hicks give a very 
clear and able statement of the problem as he saw it. That was just 
before our second session opened. I expect there were more than 100 
representative members of the farm bureau of Greene County in the 


Second Congressional District at this meeting and they voted.unani- 
saeeet ie favor of another cut, feeling that it was necessary. I told 


them the same thing I told my Wilson County friends. 

As I’ve said, when I got to Washington and heard men far more 
experienced in this field than I express themselves and their concern 
I wanted to take a new inventory. My findings have been about 
what you have heard here today. 

This hearing has given the people of this and surrounding areas an 
opportunity to express themselves. It has further enlightened me, as 
I believe it has enlightend all of us. 

As so many have indicated here today, it behooves all of us to think 
more seriously and to do more to preserve the economic integrity of 
agriculture, just as we are trying to preserve the security of rica 
with.our weapons of war (many of which are becoming obsolete from 
year to year) and just as we have subsidized big business to the tune 
of some $40 or $50 billion within the last 10 years. 

It is my opinion that this legislation has no chance now of getting 
through Congress. I have not been there long, but I have been there 
long enough to know that when the people express themselves as 
strongly as you have expressed yourselves here today, and as strongly 
as they have expressed themselves in correspondence which I have re- 
ceived and in which they have given their reasons for opposing this 
matter, and when Members of Congress from the flue-cured areas, after 
having contacted their people, are convinced that it would be dangerous 
at, this particular time, and when we think of the various philosophies 
that are involved, one saying let us cut more now, another saying, 
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let us.do it on a gradual basis, one saying it is now too late; another 
saying our farmers at this stage will vote it down, etc., we might as 
well become reconciled to the fact that no such legislation can pass 
at this session of Congress. 

In view of this thinking, and the fears we have, I personally am 
now inclined to believe that it would be unwise to attempt to pass 
such legislation calling upon the farmers to vote for an additional cut. 

Let us hope that in the years 1957 and 1958 we can adjust the sit- 
uation. Let us hope that the Secretary of Agriculture will not have 
to make too large a cut in 1957 or in 1958. 

I have been very much impressed with the interest and the senti- 
ment of the people here today, to preserve and to protect thousands 
upon thousands of little men and little women who have helped to 
make America what it is today. 

I realize that many of our farmers from time to time may have to 
leave the farm. And yet we know the people who live on the farms, 
and the people who will continue to live on the farms, are the ones 
who will continue to preserve, protect and keep America strong and 
what she is today. 

I have listented attentively. As I’ve said, I have been in a state of 
indecision and confusion just as I know you have been about this mat- 
ter, but in the final analysis, at this late date, it is my personal opinion 
that this legislation will soon pass into eternity. [Applause. | 

Mr. Assrrr. We also have with us one of the outstanding men of 
Virginia, a man who has made his mark in the Congress of the United 
States. I appreciate so much his being here to demonstrate his in- 
terest. The Honorable William Tuck. [{Applause.] 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM TUCK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE FIFTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Tucx. Members of the committee, ladies and gentlemen. 
I have previously expressed my views to the members of this sub- 
committee when you held pat hearing in Washington. And I need 


not further express myself upon that subject now except to say this, 
that it looks to me like we are getting along very well like we are. 

It reminds me of a little doggerel that I heard a good many years 
ago that runs something like this: 

There was an old doctor and his name was Pete. He fell in the well 
and broke his neck. It served him right, he ought to have known, if 
he had attended to the sick and let the well alone. (Laughter.) 

I represent the largest tobacco-growing district in Virginia, with all 
deference to my friend Abbitt, and this is a matter that is vital to the 

ople of our district, because we are geared to the tobacco and to the 

arm economy, and we do not want to see anything happen that would 
impair or in any way endanger this program under which we have 
operated so successfully for the past 15 or 20 years. 

I took the privilege of sending out a copy of this bill to the news- 
papers of my district and to the various farm organizations, without 
any comment whatsoever from myself, telling them of the importance 
of this matter, hoping that they would express themselves to me in 
order that I might enlighten and thereby as best I could represent the 
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sentiments of the people of the district which I have the honor to 
represent. 

I received in response to that'a large number of communications, 
many of them coming from the farmers’ organizations, the farmers’ 
union, several delegations came to my office, and every one of those 
organizations that passed resolutions wrote me that they were unani- 
mously opposed to legislation of this sort this year. 

I received hundreds of letters. While I have not documented them 
all, I am confident in saying to this committee and to those here present 
there are not more than that of those who wrote to me that said they 
favored the 20 percent at this time. 

We all recognize the importance of agriculture to our country. One 
of the great statesmen of other years said that you can destroy the 
farms of this country, grass will grow up and down the streets of the 
principal cities of the countries. 

You can destroy the system. It will spring up again. 

Recognizing the importance of this and all standing together com- 
posing whatever difference we may have, composing our views on this 
subject, getting away from any emotionalism, it is absolutely neces- 
sary as my distinguished colleague from North Carolina has pointed 
out for us as representatives of the farmer and for the farmers them- 
selves to come forward with a united front, whether this legislation 
is needed or not, and I am still not convinced that it is necessary to 
have acut at this time. 

But even if it is conceded that it is necessary to have a cut at this 
time, the facts nevertheless are that this proposed legislation has gotten 
off to a bad start, and therefore I hope that the bill may be promptly 
defeated or postponed indefinitely and if it is necessary for us at a 
later time to do so to come up with some other legislation whereby we 
can all compose our difference and unite and present a solid front to 
the Congress and to the people of the country. 

I am delighted to have been with you this evening. I appreciate 
the courtesy extended to me by, you and the members of this committee 
as well as the good people of Nashville, and of Nash County. Particu- 
larly, I appreciate the very fine lunch the ladies served. 

I am always glad to come to the home county of the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on, Agriculture of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I have had the privilege and the pleasure of knowing him 
fora long time, 15 or 20 years or more. 

Being closely associated with him in matters pertaining to the 
growing of tobacco, and in other matters of great public concern to 
the people of his section and of mine, I know of no man in this country 
who has more ability, whose heart is any more tuned to the needs of 
those engaged in the pursuits of agriculture of this country, particu- 
larly in the growth of flue-cured tobacco as the distinguished chairman 
of this committee, the Honorable Harold D. Cooley of North Carolina. 

Thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. Assrrr. Thank you, Governor Tuck, for that statement. We 
deeply appreciate your being here with us. 

As you people know, Congressman Bonner was here. He had 
already made a statement before the committee, in opposition to this 
legislation, giving us the benefit of his views and large and long 


—— 
- Butrhe had an important engagement and had to leave. 
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Congressman Carlyle appeared before this committee when we had 
a hearing in Washington along with Governor Tuck and Mr. Bonner 
and expressed his deep concern about it and his opposition to this. 

Congressman Deane has done likewise. Both of these men had 
very vital and important matters that had to be attended to in Wash- 
sam, D. C., matters affecting their districts, and they could not 

ere. 

They asked us to express to you their deep concern in and interest 
for producers of the tobacco, and to express their regret that they 
could not be here. They had other matters to attend. 

I believe that covers the Members of Congress. I do want to say this: 
I deeply appreciate the other members of our committee from distant 
places coming here on behalf of tobacco, They have been most kind 
and generous in their efforts toward helping the tobacco program. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to ask unanimous consent that these 
communications and such other communications as may be received 
be included in the record. 

Mr. Assirr. Without objection that will be done. 

(The statements are as follows :) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1956. 
Hon. WATKINS M. ABBITT, 
Chairman, Tobacco Subcommittee, 
Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is my understanding that your committee will 
conduct hearings on Friday, February 10, at Nashville, N. C., relating to further 
reduction of flue-cured tobacco acreage allotment for the year 1956 in North 
Carolina. 

I deeply regret my inability to appear before your committee at the above 
time, but you will please recall that I did appear before your committe when it 
was considering this identical subject in Washington about a week ago, and the 
statement which I made at that time before your committee is, of course, now 
a matter of record. 

The purpose of this letter is to reiterate my wholehearted opposition to any 
reduction of the acreage allotment for flue-cured tobacco over and above the 12 
percent reduction which the Secretary of Agriculture has already proclaimed 
and for which the tobacco growers have already voted. It is not right that 
tobacco growers should be expected to take a greater reduction than 12 percent 
for the 1956 crop, and certainly not at this late date, when many contracts have 
already been made. No change in the present program should be contemplated. 
I am convinced that irreparable harm has resulted to the tobacco growers by 
reason of indecision and their failure to be certain as to what their tobacco 
acreage will be for 1956, and let me urge you and the other members of the Com- 
mittee to take action as quickly as possible to the end that all uncertainty may 
be removed. 

With continued good wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
F. ERTEL CARLYLE. 


STaTEMENT oF Hon. CHARLES B. DEANE, ElcnutH District or NortH CaARoLina, 
on H. R. 8335, Berore Topacco SUBCOMMITTEE OF House COMMITTEE ON AGRICUL- 
TURE, FEBRUARY 10, 1956 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to make a statement before your 
tobacco subcommittee of the House Committee on Agriculture regarding my posi- 
tion on H. R. 8335, a bill to curtain! flue-cured tobacco acreage allotment in 1956 
to 20 percent. At the outset, I wish to point out to your subcommittee that there 
is a large number of flue-cured tobacco growers in my congressional district. 
In fact, flue-cured tobacco is grown in every one of the 12 counties of my dis- 
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trict. Naturally, any action taken»by the Congress or the Department of Agri- 
culture regarding tobacco acreage allotment is of vital importance to the agri- 
cultural economy of my district. 

From the vast majority reaction of the flue-cured tobacco farmers in my dis- 
trict, I wish to report to you gentlemen of the subcommittee today that they are 
against any greater reduction in flue-cured tobacco acreage allotment than the 12 
percent reduction announced by the United States Department of Agriculture 
several months ago. Accordingly, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcom- 
mittee, I am opposed to the passage of H. R. 8335 and I urge your committee not 
to report out this bill to the House. 

I am particularly concerned about the problem of our small farmers. Many 
of our tobacco farmers now have an acreage allotment of only 1, 2, or 3 acres, 
and for the Congress to seek to impose another crop reduction as large as 20 
percent at this time, in my opinion, would be fatal for these small tobacco 
farmers. 

As a member of the House Agriculture Appropriations Subcommittee I have 
had considerable opportunity to study ‘and observe the operations of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and particularly the tobacco branch of the 
Department. I am impressed by the fact that over a long period of years, the 
Department of Agriculture has suffered no losses on the tobacco stabilization 
program. Therefore, I am at a loss now to understand why the Department 
is so worried about the so-called tobacco surplus problem and wants to impose 
as great a cut in tobacco acreage as 20 percent in 1956. The Department after 
earefully studying the tobacco surplus problem last year, announced last fall 
that a 12 percent cut in flue-cured tobacco acreage would be sufficient for overall 
planning purposes. Now, the Department wants to see this bill, H. R. 8335, 

. Iam wondering why the Department has had such a change of outlook 
regarding this matter. 

Another fact that should be considered here is that the flue-cured tobacco 
farmers are near the time that they will be planting their tobacco beds, buying 
their fertilizer, and making their plans for the 1956 crop. It is very late now 
to announce any great change in the 1956 tobacco acreage allotment. 

Taking into consideration all of the items metioned above, Mr. Chairman, 
I respectfully urge your committee not to report H. R. 8335. 


Mr. Assrrr. With that the meeting adjourned. 
(Whereupon, at 4: 40 p. m., the hearing adjourned.) 


x 











